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The GIST of IT— 


[Meee arrived from the countries at war, 
Prof. Graham Taylor tells how Socialist 
and labor statesmen met the crisis. The 
threatened anti-war strikes never had a 
chance to start. Radicals showed that, after 
all, they have a lot of national loyalty in 
their make-up. Page 561. 


‘THE days of savage cruelty may be re- 
vived in this war, but not the era of 
mashed potato and onion poultices for the 
wounded. Such treatment during the Fran- 
co-Prussian war was in many ways worse 
than that of preceding centuries, according 
to Dr. Alice Hamilton who writes on the 
War Surgery of Yesterday. Page 564. 


CLEVELAND voters thwarted an attack 

on the non-partisan feature of the 
city’s new charter, but let the spoilsmen 
take laborers out of the civil service lists. 
Page 557. 


CONGRESS suddenly realized that un- 

certainty about the almost forgotten 
seamen’s bill had a bearing on the ship 
registry bill. So the House passed a com- 
promise measure, modifying the committee 
bill but lacking many features of the La 
Follette bill which passed the Senate ten 
months ago. Page 555. 


AFTER an employer declared war on 

unionism, the “cancer in the vitals of 
the nation,” and an I. W. W. leader served 
an ultimatum on capitalism to find a soft 
place to fall, a plain but extraordinary hobo 
told how he organized his fellow unem- 
ployed and got jobs pulling stumps. 
Page 558. 


GEORGIA has barely crawled out of her 

long held position as the most back- 
ward state in child labor legislation. 
Page 557. 


RED CROSS methods in the nations at 
war—tfrom the scheme of national or- 
ganization to the work of dogs trained to 
search out and carry aid to the wounded— 
are described, with pictures, some of them 
taken since the war started. Page 566. 


F,MPLOYERS holding policies in the New 

York state insurance fund may count 
on the state’s lawyers to defend them 
against accident suits. Page 556. 


[EARN how to buy, cook and eat less 

expensive but just as nutritious food— 
one prescription of Mayor Mitchel’s com- 
mittee on high food prices. Another is 
systematic plans by the public for increas- 
ing facilities by which food is brought to 
the city. Page 555. 


YOU will want your childhood days over 

again more than ever when you read 
about a fascinating new school in the open 
air at San Diego. Page 570. 


6c] ABORATORY school” smacks of a 

college, but it’s a brand new stunt to 
improve health and efficiency in a depart- 
ment store, and it was devised by the for- 
mer president of a playground association. 
Page 558. 


BEAUTY FOR 
ASHES 


BY ALBION FELLOWS BACON 


Which has been appearing 
serially in The Survey, will, 
with additional matter, be 
published as a book early 
in October. 

"| The best book of its kind 
since Jacob Riis wrote“How 


the Other Half Lives.” 
Price $1.50 net 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

Hat right living should be the fourth “‘R” in 
education. 
HAT health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THaAt the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, *“The 
Profession of Home-Making,”” giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 


note,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN SQUARE Hoosg a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; ‘reasonable, Address MIss CasTINE C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Ine, 
(Established ] 897) 

A umique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years of 
age may be educated at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of aschool witha national 
reputation for training young children. For 

information wnite, stating age of child. 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
2 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard) Headmaster 


Country Property 


Owners having Pro- 
perty For Sale or To 
Rent for the coming 
season are invited to 
write for our adver- 
tising rates. 
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Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President 


A professional training school for Civic and Social Workers 


in the great center of social work. 


TWELFTH YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1914 


Announcements for 1914-1915, with Register for 1913-1914, now 
available for distribution 


SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAY- 


GROUND WORKERS WITH TECHNICAL CLASSES AT 
HULL-HOUSE AND PRACTICE WORK IN THE PUBLIC 
RECREATION CENTERS 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 13th floor, 116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Srionl for Sorial Workers 


MAINTAINED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
ELEVENTH YEAR, 1914-15 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social 
service; for men and women; for paid or volunteer work. 
FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME: September 23, 1914, to June 4, 19/5—A de- 


sirable preparation for any form of social service, and an introduction to specialization 
in the second year or in work in the field. 
SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME: September 9, 19/4, to June 19, 1915—Fer 


further study and training, in a selected field. Open to those who have completed the 
first year satisfactorily and to others with acceptable preparation in social experience. 


Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first year and two-_ 
thirds of the second year. Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 


For the first year programme, send for the 1914 Bulletin of the school. 


For advanced work, send for the circulars describing the courses offered— 
Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
on SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


“The National Training School a 


executive positions in Young Women’s 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


EACE DEMONSTRATIONS AND 
FIGHTING WAR’S EFFECTS 


WHILE SOLID MASSES of silent 
people lined Fifth avenue last Sat- 
urday afternoon, New York women, 
most of them clad in black, marched in 
somber protest against war. There 
were only 1,500 in line, but the very 
simplicity and silence of the demonstra- 
tion were impressive. The only sound 
was that of muffled drums. The on- 
‘looker felt as if in the presence of a 
funeral cortege. 

Every nationality now at war was 
represented among the marchers. One 
division was composed of colored 
women, and the presence of a com- 
pany of blue uniformed nurses from the 
Nurses’ Settlement served as reminder 
that the work of their sisters in the Red 
Cross service is by its very nature a pro- 
test against the barbarity of warfare. 
‘As planned by those who organized the 
demonstration, which had the approval 
of President Wilson, no mass meeting 
was held. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has started a form 
of peace effort which is expected 
to swell the local Red Cross fund_‘for 
European relief. Peace badges, consist- 
ing of buttons bearing the United States 
flag and thé words “America wants 
world Peace,” are prepared and sold un- 
der the auspices of the Cleveland 
~Woman’s Club. 

This carries out a suggestion made by 
Thomas D. West, head of a large 
Cleveland firm. Mr. West has _ also 
started the circulation of petitions which 
pledge the signers to assist in creating 
‘sentiment for the settlement of inter- 
‘national disputes by mediation or ju- 
‘dicial means. The pledge is also printed 
‘on cards which are given with each 
badge. Boy Scouts are co-operating in 
‘selling the badges. 

Mayor Mitchel’s committee to in- 
vestigate the food supply and high 
‘prices has made its report. It  attri- 
‘butes the rise in prices to four factors: 
foreign demand for our foodstuffs, hold- 
‘ing back of supplies by producers, stock- 
‘ing up by store keepers and similar buy- 
‘ing by housekeepers in advance of need. 
The committee urges people to reduce 
‘the cost of living by substituting nutri- 
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tious foods which have not been gener- 
ally used for the more expensive foods 
to which many have become accustomed. 
It recommends education, through 
schools, churches and public meetings, as 
to the relative nutritious value of foods, 
and how to buy, cook and conserve 
them. It further recommends an in- 
crease in facilities by which food is 
brought into the city. More than $150,- 
000,000 has been spent, it points out, 
in providing water supply. Nothing like 
this amount would be required to build 
tubes from adjacent territory into New 
York, which would save an enormous 
sum to producers and consumers of 
food. 
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From The Hospital, London 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOW IN THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND, RECENTLY DEDICATED 


As an international memorial to “the 
Mother of Trained Nursing,” the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses plan a chair 
of nursing in some university of her 
native land. 


ODIFIED SEAMEN’S BILL 
M PASSES THE HOUSE 

On Avcust 27, ten months, 
lacking one day, after the passage of the 
LaFollette seamen’s bill in the United 
States Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, following a general debate of two 
hours, finally passed a modified measure 
which marks a forward step in giving 
freedom to seamen and in promoting 
safety at sea. The bill passed with the 
general support of members of all par- 
ties, and was sent to conference. 

The European war, resulting in a de- 
mand for a bill to permit the registering 
of foreign ships under the American 
flag, was the direct cause of the House 
taking up the seamen’s bill at this time. 
It had been slumbering for so long in 
the room of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, that its 
advocates had almost given up hope of 
getting action at the present session. 
Apparently believing that the uncertain- 
ty about the seamen’s bill must be ended 
before consideration of a ship registry 
bill, the House voted to suspend the 
rules to permit immediate consideration 
of the seamen’s legislation pending on 
the calendar. 

In a last effort to prevent the bill’s 
passage, opponents claimed that its en- 
actment into law might lead to trouble 
with belligerent nations. The republican 
leader, Representative Mann, urged that 
the United States should be slow to take 
any action affecting treaty obligations on 
shipping questions. Representative 
Humphreys of Washington, who opposed 
the bill’s restrictions regarding crews of 
steamers, predicted that if the measure 
became a law “we would have war with 
Japan in thirty days.” But the support- 
ers of the bill gave little weight to these 
alarmist views and not even the men 
who expressed them asked for a roll 
call when the bill was called on its 
final passage. 

Further delay has come, however, ir 
the Senate where it is reported that the 
view found currency that the restrictions 
of the seamen’s bill would interfere with 
the success of the ship registry bill in 
promoting an American Merchant Ma- 
rine. Instead of appointing conferees the 
Senate referred the bill to a committee 
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At the left, a street on the Lower East Side. 


with the apparent intention of pigeon- 
holing it. 

The bill is not as satisfactory to the 
seamen as the LaFollette bill which 
passed the Senate in October, 1913, nor 
on the other hand is it as objectionable 
to them as the House Committee bill 
introduced on June 19 last. These two 
bills were discussed in THE Survey for 
June 6, page 253, and July 4, page 355. 
Representative Joshua W. Alexander, of 
Missouri, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and Andrew Furuseth, president 
of the seamen’s union met and modified 
the unpopular committee measure. 

The principal provisions of the modi- 
fied bill are as follows: 


Imprisonment for desertion is abol- 
ished and corporal punishment aboard 
ship is prohibited. Penalty for deser- 
tion is the forfeiture of not more than 
one month’s pay. 

A seaman may call for one-half of 
the wages due him upon arrival at any 
port. 

Vessels shall provide not less than 
120 cubic feet and not less than 16 
square feet of space for each seaman 
or apprentice, with suitable ventilat- 
ing, heating, lighting and sanitary ar- 
rangements, 

Seamen shall not be required to do 
unnecessary work while ships are in 
a safe harbor on Sundays and legal 
holidays. 

Three years’ service at sea entitles 
a man to the rating of “able seaman.” 

Twenty-four months’ service on 
deck on the Great Lakes or other lakes 
and the bays and sounds shall quali- 
fy a man as able seaman to serve on 
these waters. 

Ocean going vessels on routes more 
than twenty miles off shore shall have 
life boat or life raft equipment to 
provide a place for every person on 
board. 


- 


IN THE COOL OF THE EVENING 


Ocean going passenger vessels on 
ocean routes less than twenty miles 
from shore are permitted to go be- 
tween May 15 and September 15 with 
75 per cent life boatage, of which 50 
per cent may be in life rafts. 

On the Great Lakes, the accommo- 
dation provided in life boats shall in 
every case be sufficient to seat at least 
75 per cent of the persons on board. 

The life boats or rafts must be 
manned by three to seven certificated 
lifeboat men, according to the size of 
the boat or raft. A licensed officer or 
able seaman shall be placed in charge 
of each boat or pontoon raft. 


Advocates of safety-at-sea and sea- 
men’s freedom legislation believe that 
the differences between the LaFollette 
bill and the House substitute are of such 
nature that there is opportunity for an 
agreement which will accomplish most 
of the purposes intended. 

The two bills are alike in that they 
both repeal statutes and provide a means 
of abrogating or amending treaties un- 
der which American seamen are arrest- 
ed, detained and surrendered to their 
vessels as provided by treaties with for- 
eign nations, and under which the United 
States arrests and delivers to their ves- 
sels any foreign seaman who violates his 
contract, within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Both bills give a sea- 
man the right to demand and receive 
one-half of the wages which he has earn- 
ed on reaching a port. The Senate bill 
provides for a time limit of two days 
in which to pay the money; while the 
substitute does not contain such a pro- 
vision. 

The LaFollette bill provides for the 
absolute prohibition against payment of 
advance wages or allotment to original 
creditor and makes it applicable to all 
vessels within the jurisdiction of the 


At the right, a road through Van Cortlandt Park, ten miles north but still in 
New York city. 


United States. The House substitute bill 
has the following proviso, which is ob- 
jectionable to the seamen’s union: 
“Provided that treaties in force between 
the United States and foreign countries 
do not conflict therewith.” The sea- 
men’s friends are against conferring 
any special privilege on the vessels of a 
nation protected by a treaty, to the dis- 
advantage of another nation’s vessels. 

One of the objections to the House 
substitute is the provision which places 
each life boat or raft in charge of “a 
licensed officer or able seaman,” This 
means that an engineer, who is a licens- 
ed officer, may be placed in charge of a 
life boat. The seamen say that there is 
nothing in their work to fit them for this 
service, and that the provision should 
be changed to read a “licensed deck 
officer.” They lay great stress also on 
the LaFollette bill’s requirement of two 
“able seamen” for life boats instead of 
“certificated life boat men” as provided 
by the substitute. 


TATE DEFENDS EMPLOYERS 
S AGAINST ACCIDENT SUITS 


PoLicy HOLDERS in the New York 
state insurance fund, one of the four 
choices of insurance open to employers 
under the new workmen’s compensation 
act, described in THe Survey of Decem- 
ber 20, 1913, are guaranteed state sup- 
port in fighting employes who sue under 
the common law, alleging that they are 
not covered by the compensation act. 
In such a suit for damages recently 
brought by an employe the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission has in- 
structed its counsel to appear in court 
for the defendant. 

The employer against whom action has 
been brought is the proprietor of a small 
meat market. One of his employes was 


Common Welfare 
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injured by getting his hand caught on a 
hook while hanging up a side of a beef. 
The commission has ruled that meat 
markets in which meat or meat products 
are manufactured or prepared by hand 
or machinery come within the provi- 
sions of the workmen’s compensation 
act under group 30, which includes the 
manufacture or preparation of meat or 
meat products. The employe in this 
case first decided to accept compensa- 
tion, filing a claim with the commission, 
but later withdrew the claim and enter- 
ed suit for damages on the ground that 
his employment is not covered by the 
compensation act. 

The action just taken by the commis- 
sion is important since it has been as- 
serted by the opponents and critics of the 
state insurance fund that its policy hold- 
ers would not be protected against suits 
such as this and that such protection 
could be obtained only through insurance 
in stock or mutual companies. 


CANT LIGHT IN THE DARKEST 
STATE 


For yEARS the Georgia child 
labor law has been the worst in the coun- 
try, but a little progress has just been 
made. The state Legislature, recently 
adjourned, had under consideration a 
most conservative bill which passed, but 
only after having been made almost in- 
nocuous. The original provisions of the 
bill included a fourteen-year age limit 
for employment in mills, factories, laun- 
dries, amusement places, hotels, restau- 
rants, mercantile and boot-blacking es- 
tablishments, and errand, delivery, and 
messenger service. The old law fixed 
twelve years for factories but allowed 
poor children to work at ten. As passed 
all employments mentioned in the bill 
after ‘amusement places” were stricken 
out, and another concession had to be 


for $400. 


The first appeal was made in the Press July 10. 


made to conciliate the insistent specter 
of “the poor widow and the orphans.” 
Now a twelve-year-old child may le- 
gally work in any of the few establish- 
ments covered by the law if his employ- 
ment be approved by a commission com- 
posed of the county school superintend- 
ent, the local ordinary and the local 
school principal on the ground of his 
earnings being necessary for the support 
of either a widowed mother or himself 
if an orphan. Thus, Georgia persists in 
denying protection to those who need it 
most. 

Between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen, according to the original bill, a 
certificate from the school authorities 
showing the child’s age, attendance at 
school and ability to read and write 
English was to be required. This was 
changed to a period of six months be- 
tween fourteen and fourteen and one- 
half years of age, and the ability to 
read and write was stricken out of the 
list of qualifications for this certificate. 

The prohibition of work at night in 
the establishments covered was to have 
applied to all children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. The law as 
passed makes it affect only those between 
fourteen and fourteen and one-half. The 
law fixes no limit for work during the 
day. 

The influence of the cotton mill in- 
terests was principally responsible for 
the mutilation of the bill. 
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Within a week and a day, citizens of Grand Rapids donated $650 for needy babies in the city, through the milk and ice 
campaign fund conducted by the Grand Rapids Press, in the interests of the Free Clinic for Infant Feeding. Since the cam- 
paign formally closed, the amount of the subscriptions has increased the total to $722—almost twice the clinic’s modest request 


LEVELAND’S NEW CHARTER 
UNDER FIRE ; 


THE NON-PARTISAN feature of 
Cleveland’s new city charter, which has 
been in effect since January 1, 1914, 
was sustained by a majority of nearly 
1,000 votes at the state and county party 
primary elections on August 11. The 
amendment which was voted down pro- 
posed that the charter’s preferential 
system of balloting for city officers be 
replaced by the old method of party 
primaries and alignments. It was initi- 
ated by the Socialists. 

In consequence of the same election, 
over 2,000 city laborers face dismissal 
at the pleasure of the appointing officer, 
because, by less than 800 votes, an 
amendment to the charter was passed, 
removing unskilled labor from the classi- 
fied civil service list. The passage of 
this amendment is considered of less im- 
portance, however, than the retention of 
the non-partisan election system. 


Less than one-third of the city’s vot- 
ers participated in the election. The ad- 
ditional fact that the occasion was the 
state and county party primary is taken 
as assurance that among the voters was 
a preponderance of party workers, in- 
terested in seeing the restoration of the 
spoils system and party rule. Indications 
are that if the two amendments had 
been up at a regular election, their de- 
feat would have been overwhelming. 


The amendment exempting unskilled 
laborers from civil service was notably 
backed by the party machines, both 
Democratic and Republican. It was 
initiated by the so-called “non-partisan” 
but thoroughly Democratic city council, 
and passed over the veto of Acting 
Mayor Stockwell. When Mayor Baker, 
non-partisan in Cleveland but prominent- 
ly Democratic in other spheres, returned 
home, he, too, opposed it. It met with 


WHAT THIRTY CENTS WILL BUY 


Short articles illustrated by pictures of infants who had regained 
health through the baby welfare work were published daily until July 19. Additional emphasis was afforded by the cartoons 
drawn by the Press artist, three of which are reproduced above. 
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the active opposition of ‘all the daily 
newspapers. But the thirst for spoils 
was too strong in the party men. The 
amendment passed by 17,413 votes to 
16,648. 

The ostensible cause for this amend- 
ment was the objection of departmental 
employers of labor, who said that civil 
seryice restrictions hampered them in 
their choice. The civil service examina- 
tion was purely physical. A medical ex- 
amination was followed by tests of 
ability to lift and carry bags of sand of 
various weights. Powerful men who 
passed were put at such work’ as digging 
trenches; men of medium weight at pav- 
ing; and light men at street sweeping 
-and similar work. Appointees under 
this system from January 1, numbered 
2,058, with 614 others on a list eligible 
for appointment. Friends of the system 
declare it worked well, just as it has in 
many other cities. 

Friends of the city’s new charter are 
by no means satisfied with their partial 
victory in retaining the preferential 
ballot, and the Civic League declares 
it will, within a year, secure another 
vote upon the unskilled labor exemption 
amendment. 


OR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 
IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


CHORAL SINGING followed by 
games and a lecture is a morning pro- 
gram decidedly different from the cus- 
tomary department store duties of 
arranging stock and preparing for cus- 
tomers. Yet songs and games open the 
day at the “laboratory school” recently 
established under the direction of the 
Department Store Education. Asociation 
in the Lord & Taylor department store, 
New York city. 

The association was founded by three 
New York women, Mrs. Henry Olle- 
sheimer, Virginia Potter and Anne Mor- 
gan. Beulah Kennard, formerly presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Playground Asso- 
tion and a member of the school board 
of that city, has for the past year been 
developing the association’s plan of 
work. Its aim is to supply a more def- 
inite preparation, physical and mental, 
for salesmanship. 

Mrs. Lucinda Prince’s School of Sales- 
manship in Boston is the pioneer in this 
field and has had the widest influence. 
Her work has been supplemented by a 
number of store schools and more re- 
cently by organized associations such 
as the Association of Corporation 
Schools. Two department stores in New 
York city have their own educational 
systems and practically all large stores 
have short courses for new arrivals on 
the force. Again, the younger employes 
of a number of stores have the advant- 
ages of the “continuation classes” under 
public school management, which carry 
into the store the mathematics, English 
and other branches that have been missed 
by leaving ‘school too soon. 


The Education Association, however, 
has gone about the matter in a way of 
its own. Instead of preparing formulas 
for training based on theory or on the 
experience of one or two stores, it has 
made a careful study of the situation for 
more than two years. It called in ex- 
perts to determine what ought to be ex- 
pected of the selling force, what was the 
average increase in efficiency for a per- 
iod of years and what conditions affected 
the success of any one department or 
any one salesperson. Salespeople alone 
are considered because the office force, 
stenographers and bookkeepers are 
trained for their work. 

The association was able to interest 
the manager of the oldest drygoods firm 
in New York city, Lord & Taylor, and 
made a careful study of that store first. 
They learned the conditions of work and 
inquired of more than two hundred girls 
their length of store service, their per- 
sonal ambitions and what they believed 
to be their needs in the way of further 
training. Since then, with the co-opera- 
tion of the stores, they have made brief 
studies at Stern’s, McCreery’s, Macy’s, 
Loeser’s, Sak’s, Namm’s and Matthews’, 
and another complete survey of Bam- 
berger’s in Newark, all for the purpose 
of getting sufficient data upon which to 
build a practical educational plan which 
would give department store work the 
professional spirit it lacks. 

In the experiment of starting the 
“laboratory school” the association could 
not begin with the entire Lord & Taylor 
store so seven representative depart- 
ments were chosen. Each of these was 
divided into three parts, and from 
these classes were formed which include 
all the ‘members, the experienced as well 
as the inexperienced, in order that to- 


gether they may work out the plan. 


Contrary to the usual method of be- 
ginning with talks on salesmanship the 
first item in this educational program is 
health. Lord & Taylor’s new building, 
with its model dining and rest rooms, its 
gymnasium and its very complete medi- 
cal department, gives unusual oppor- 
tunities for successful work in this line. 
All the newer employes have been ex- 
amined before admission to the store 
but for this special work even the older 
ones have welcomed the examination and 
friendly personal talk with a woman 
physician about ways of improving their 
health. Short lectures on hygiene are 
given and twenty minutes each morn- 
ing on the floor of the gymnasium are 
devoted to brisk games. For the choral 
singing the girls have elected to come 
on their own time a half hour earlier. 
The Musical director is Carl E. Martin. 


Part of the morning is given to the 
study of stock, of fashions or of some 
topic related to department work. The 
study of stock will not stop with a 
superficial knowledge of what is in the 
department, but will include a knowledge 
of materials, color and forms which will 
make the salesperson a real help to the 
customer. A moving picture machine 
has already been purchased and educa- 
tional and scientific films will be used. 


It was very largely through Miss Ken- 
nard’s efforts that playground work in 
Pittsburgh sprang from a most humble 
beginning ‘to its present high stage of 
development with over a million dollars 
invested in playgrounds, buildings and 
equipment. In 1913 she was appointed 
acting head of the Department of Play 
in the School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


LEM—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


Ci FIGHTERS AND A HOBO WHO SOLVED A PROB. 


CLASS FEELING is bitter in Seat- 
tle. That fact stood out in all the testi- 
mony before the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations the week of August 10. 
There were few witnesses—employers, 


Probing the 
Causes of Unrest 


XI 


The eleventh of aseries of interpre- 
tations of the hearings, before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission, by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


union men, university professors of 
hoboes—who did not have something 
especially severe to say about existing 
conditions. There was little of a con- 
ciliatory nature. The testimony was 
mostly spirited and belligerent. And it 
reached its climax when two witnesses, 
one a large employer of labor and the 
other an I. W. W. leader, predicted 
revolution. 


J. V. Patterson is president of the 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Com- 
pany. He is said to be so antagonistic 
to organized labor that he will not re- 
ceive goods at his plant from the hands 
of a teamster wearing a union button. 
Patterson delivered one of the most 
amazing speeches that has been made be- 
fore the commission. He condemned 
unionism as a cancer eating into the 
vitals of the nation, destroying our 
liberties, taking away the independence 
of the worker. He charged the union 
leaders with being despots and grafters. 
“If our liberties are to go, the country 
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ought to be destroyed,” declared Patter- 
son, and “I will help destroy it.” He de- 
nounced the professors in the University 
of Washington, the ministers of Seattle, 
and the public officials from congress- 
men to mayor as “rotten.” He declared 
that the President of the United States 
should go down in disgrace as “the 
worst enemy of the people and of labor” 
that the country has ever had. He 
threatened that the employers would 
start a revolution, and declared that they 
were ready to fight. 

_ James P. Thompson, one of the found- 
ers of the I. W. W., was far less ex- 
plosive but he was just as much in 
earnest when he declared that a revolu- 
tion is coming in which the workers will 
come into control. He stated that civil 
government has recently broken down in 
three states, and said: “It will break 
down in all, there will be general strife 
and revolt.” For this reason the I. W. 
W. is organizing, not alone to carry on 
the every-day struggle, but to carry on 
production when capitalism shall have 
been overthrown.” 

, Other employers declared that Patter- 
son had given utterance to their feel- 
ings. There is little doubt that Thomp- 
son reflected the spirit of the workers. 
And there was world timeliness in his 
statement that: 

“There are two armies in the world, 
the army of production and the army of 
destruction. The army of destruction is 
the military army. Now the army of 
production feeds everybody. They prc- 
duce it all, and what we want is for the 
army of destruction to disband and join 
the army of production. Then we who 
do the work won’t have to work so hard, 
won't have to work so long. We will 
have the world’s work to do but we will 
have more help to do it. We won't haye 
the capitalist class). We want to put 
them to work. We want to do away 
with the wage system and establish the 
co-operative system in its place.” 

_ The Pacific coast is the home of the 
“blanket stiff’ and the hobo. Its in- 
dustries call them forth. Work is sea- 
sonal and jobs insecure. Lumbering is 
Washington’s. greatest industry. It is 
not, properly speaking, seasonal, but 
Operation, by reason of depression or 
Otherwise, has been intermittent. One 


yearn testified that out of nineteen 


rears in business his company’s plant had 
been idle nine. After lumber come the 
fisheries and canning establishments 
which is seasonal work. There is a big 
tun of salmon only once in four years. 
Then there is fruit picking and canning, 
ind that is seasonal. There is general 
agriculture—seasonal again. And there 
is railroad construction—also seasonal. 

Wages in the lumber camps are fairly 
good. Common labor gets $2 a day or 
ore. Skilled labor in the sawmills runs 
is high as $8 or $9 a day for a saw filer. 
ut there is complaint that owing to 
hort seasons of employment the men 


make very little. They claim that they 
are hired through employment agents 
from whom, as they put it, they buy a 
job, and that they are soon laid off to 
make room for other men—suggesting 
fee splitting between agent and foreman. 
Some of the larger lumber operators 
maintain jointly free employment 
agencies in the towns. Here this prac- 
tice would not be likely to occur. 

The men generally pay $5.25 for board 
in the lumber camps. They also pay $1 
a month hospital fee. This is a source 
of bitter complaint, for if they change 
jobs they declare that they have to pay 
again, and that sometimes they pay in 
this way $3 or $4 in a single month. 


der her direction into the department 
stores, laundries, box factories and candy 
factories of Seattle, revealed the fact 
that before the law went into effect the 
average term of employment for a 
majority of the women was less than a 
year. This being the case, these girls 
could be taken on as apprentices, paid 
the lower wage and dismissed at the end 
of the apprenticeship period, making 
little change in the condition which pre- 
ceded the law. 

Mrs. McMahon also stated that the 
law puts a premium on child labor. 
Juvenile labor, which includes girls un- 
der eighteen, has had a minumum wage 
fixed at $6 a week. For adult workers 


REVOLUTION IN SEATTLE 


What an Employer says: 


“Umionism is a cancer which is 
eating the vitals out of this Ameri- 
can people, and I hate it . . . 
I don’t see the good of passing 
Clayton bills or any other kind of 
bills. That won't help us a bit 
because, gentlemen, you will force 
us to the point where we will fight 
you. We will rise with a counter 
revolution. . . . We have a right 
‘to do it. We have got to destroy 
you if it comes to that. That is 
what it is coming to. It is coming 
to a civil war, gentlemen, and we 
will fight. I am ready. 

“Tf there is any justification for 
the guillotine it is self-constituted 
power. It will come. Turn your 
backs on the past, don’t read his- 
tory. Read the vaporings of the 
rotten professors. Read that 
trash, and you will soon read—you 
will soon read of a worse revolu- 
tion than France—far worse.” 


J. V. PATTERSON, 


President Seattle Dry Dock 
& Construction Co. 


An I. W. W. Statement : 


“I would recommend to this com- 
mission that they say to all whom 
it may concern that a revolution is 
inevitable. We may delay that 
revolution a little, we may hurry 
it a little, but we can’t stop it, and 
everyone who is big enough to rise 
above local interests and see the 
inevitable should do all he can to 
lessen the birth pangs of the new 
society being born from the womb 
of the old. 

“And to the capitalist class I 
would say ‘you are doomed. The 
best thing you can do is to look for 
a soft place to fall. 

“We would recommend to the 
working class that they organize 
as a class and depend for their 
labor laws, not upon the politician, 
but that they should organize and — 
pass the labor laws in the union 
and enforce them on the job.” 


James P. THompson, 
I. W. W. Leader. 


Testimony before U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations 


An employer testified that when a man 
left one job before the expiration of a 
month he could take with him a hospital 
card that would be recognized by any 
other employer up to the end of the 
thirty days for which it was issued. 
There were indications that this practice 
is not universal, however, and employers 
testified that all in all the earnings of 
lumber-jacks are not sufficient to enable 
them to support a family. 

Professor Theresa S. McMahon of the 
University of Washington gave interest- 
ing testimony regarding the minimum 
wage law. Mrs. McMahon was form- 
erly a member of the minumum wage 
commission. She stated that if a period 
of apprenticeship is allowed during 
which the minimum wage may be sus- 
pended, the good effects of the law may 
be lost. An investigation conducted uu- 


the minumum is $10 in mercantile estab- 
lishments, $8.90 in factories and £9 in 
laundries and telephone exchanges. One 
employer told Mrs. McMahon frankly 
that he proposed to dismiss all his women 
employes over eighteen and hire girls 
below that age. 

Conditions in the salmon canneries 
were a subject of investigation last year 
by Mrs. McMahon and the state com- 
missioner of labor. She testified that 
violations of the child labor law were 
found ,and that long hours of labor pre- 
vailed. When the eight-hour law for 
women was passed in Washington the 
canneries were exempted. 

In some of the canneries Chinese labor 
is employed and Mrs. McMahon filed 
with the commission a copy of a contract 
which is in use in some of the canneries. 
It provides, among other things, that the 
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“party of the second part” may be called 
on at any time to work overtime after 
6 p.m. or on Sundays. For such over- 
time he is to be paid fifteen cents an 
hour. If he refuses to work overtime, 
however, he will be fined twenty-five 
cents for each hour that he refuses to 
work. 

The contract further provides that the 
worker must be in bed not later than ten 
o'clock, that if he engaged in “gambling, 
carousing, brawling, shouting,’ or 
making loud noises around the sleeping 
quarters after ten o'clock he may be 
fined $5 by the foreman, or he may be 
discharged, in which case twenty-five 
cents per hour shall be deducted from 
his pay “from the time said contract is 
forfeited to the end of the fishing sea- 
son’; that if he “strikes, demands higher 
wages or additional board or food” the 
contract is forfeited; that if he gets sick 
he must pay twenty-five cents for each 
meal and forfeit twenty-five cents for 
each hour that he does not work, and 
that he must pay $3.50 “as part of the 
consideration for obtaining such employ- 
ment” and in payment for storing any 
property that may be left with the em- 
ployer, and for forwarding mail. All 
these sums are easy to collect for the 
contract provides that wages are to be 
paid at the end of the season. The con- 
tract states that board shall be furnish- 
ed—‘‘the same as is usually furnished to 
Chinese laborers.” 

Washington’s industrial insurance act 
is well known. It is compulsory and re- 
quires employers in hazardous occupa- 
tions to insure their employes in a state 
fund, from which compensation is paid 
to injured workers. The chairman of 
the Industrial Insurance Commission, 
Floyd L. Daggett, testified that the act 
is working very satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

John H. Wallace, a former commis- 
sioner and a hoisting engineer at a coal 
mine, followed Daggett on the stand and 
made a severe attack on the present 
method of administering the law charg- 
ing that injured workmen often do not 
receive the compensation to which the 
law entitles them. He charged the com- 
mission with offering settlements for less 
than the legal compensation and with 
adopting a system of report blanks 
whereby the employe’s report passes un- 
der the eye of his employer—with a re- 
sulting hesitancy about reporting the 
true facts of an accident. 

The most peculiar fact about this law 
is that, alone among compensation laws, 
it makes no provision for the payment of 
first aid or medical expenses by the em- 
ployer. A first aid clause was put in the 
original bill as drawn by a commission of 
five employers and five employes, but un- 
der the attacks of the lumber interests it 
was stricken from the bill in the Legisla- 
ture. First aid and medical attendance 
is now taken care of in the $1 a month 
fee that practically all working men in 


the state are required to pay. A first 
aid bill is now before the people through 
the initiative and will be voted on this 
fall. The employers associations of the 
state are opposing it. 

It remained for Henry Pauly, business 
agent of Local 22 of the Itinerant Work- 
ers’ Union, or ‘“hoboes’ union of 
America,’ to give the most constructive- 
ly valuable testimony of the week. 

Because of Washington’s seasonal in- 
dustries, because Seattle is the gateway 
to Alaska, and because the railroads as- 
siduously shipped laborers west last fall, 
Seattle’s unemployment problem was 
serious last winter. In the West an un- 
skilled casual laborer who goes from-job 
to job, following the seasons, is called a 
hobo. Seattle was full of hoboes. 


Henry Pauly, a plain, honest, straight- 
speaking hobo, went on the stand to tell 
how the situation was met. He had 
shipped out to Montana last fall, on an 
understanding that the railroads needed 
labor. When he got there he found 400 
hungry men on the prairie with no work 
in sight. Next day he was offered a 
job and was taken down the line to a 
place where the workers were on a 
“grub strike.’ He had neither money nor 
food so he went to work. After com- 
pleting his job he had to go back to an- 
other town to get his money, and here 
he found several hundred men whom 
the railroads had brought in, mostly from 
the East, and who had no work. Pauly 
appealed to the town council and through 
them received an offer of transportation 
from the railroad, but it was for trans- 
portation west, not east. So Pauly and 
his fellows arrived in Seattle to swell the 
number of the unemployed. 


There they found Jeff Davis, president 
of the International Union of Itinerant 
Laborers, trying to organize a local. 
Pauly helped and they made him busi- 
ness agent. An old hospital building 
that happened to be vacant was secured, 
the rent was paid by the Central Labor 
Council of Seattle, and Pauly was put in 
charge. 

Then followed something unique in 
American labor history. Pauly set out 
to make the unemployed support them- 
selves. He determined first of all that 
a reputation for sobriety and honesty 
and industry was essential to a success- 
ful outcome. Rules were made that 
every man must be in by 10:30 p. m.; 
that no one would be admitted unless he 
was willing to work, and that no one 
would be admitted who was under the 
influence of liquor. It was decided fur- 
ther to exclude I. W. W. men and agita- 
tors. They were barred as disorgan- 
izers. Pauly defines as an agitator one 
who is too much inclined to making in- 
cendiary speeches. 

Then they began to advertise for work 
—any sort of work that did not conflict 
with organized labor. The MHoboes’ 
Union is bound by an oath not to fur- 
nish strike-breakers. They began to get 


odd jobs here and there. Men who got 
work in this way came back and put part 
of their money into a general fund. 
Then Pauly organized men into squads 
to secure supplies. One squad would 
scrub out bakeries and receive their pay 
in stale bread. Another sorted “spuds” 
at the commission houses and took “sec- 
onds” for pay. Another squad gather- 
ed up odd and ends of lumber from 
building operations and carried them 
home for fuel. Everything was carried 
on the back, nothing was spent for cart- 
age. As soon as possible Pauly made a 
first payment of $50 on a stump puller 
and sought contracts to clear land. He 


-got some contracts and the men who did 


the work shared the pay equally, after 
paying the balance on the stump puller. 

All the while they had to fight against 
Opposition, Someone named the old 
hospital the “Hotel de Gink” in derision. 
Pauly calmly appropriated the name, and 
its use became universal. ; 

Pauly went to a business man for help 
and was told that Seattle had no use for 
him and that he and his followers ought 
to be driven out of town. He replied 
with dignity and spirit that he was a 
citizen of Seattle, and that he rather 
believed he would stay. 

People said that the hoboes would not 
work if work were offered them. Pauly 
showed where twenty-five of his men 
had taken a clearing contract and had 
worked more than a month in the rainy 
season absolutely without shelter. 

There were some holdups around town 
and some of the papers intimated that 
perhaps some of the guests at the “Hotel 
de Gink” could tell something about it. 
Pauly called in the police without warn- 
ing and had them search every man in 
the place. A Seattle lawyer testified on 
the stand that “not so much as a pen- 
knife was found that didn’t belong to 
them.” 

The men appointed police officers from 
their own number to maintain discipline 
and they organized a “kangaroo court,” 
the decrees of which were strictly en- 
forced. Penalties consisted of menial 
tasks, such as scrubbing floors or wash- 
ing windows of the “hotel.” 

From February 17 until the industries 
approached their busy season so that al 
the men could get work, the place was 
made self-supporting—aside from _ the 
rent, which was paid by the Centra’ 
Labor Council. From December 26 te 
April 27, 73,046 meals were served anc 
33,952 nights lodgings provided at an 
expense of $1,308.85. 

The Hotel de Gink closed in Apri 
and since then Pauly and a small gang 
of men have been clearing land on con- 
tract, sharing the receipts equally. Sc 
far they have taken contracts on a cast 
basis. It is Pauly’s ambition to ge 
clearing to do where small plots of lanc 
may be taken in payment. Then he wil 
begin to settle men permanently on the 
land. 


Labor’s Internationalism Tested by the 
War of Nations 


TINGE of disappointment is 
apparent in an editorial in the 
London Times on War and 
Class War which followed an- 
other on Waning Hopes, while 
war was being declared. The Times 
inquired where the Socialists of Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Britain are, 
now that “the artificial conflict,’ which 
they with other parties and factions rep- 
resent, are tested by “the touch of a 
real one.” For fifty years, the edito- 
rial reminds us, “we have been told 
that the united voice of the ‘workers’ 
will forbid war, and strenuous efforts 
have been made to put some substance 
into the promise. A universal strike on 
the advent or approach of war has been 
proposed and much discussed as an ef- 
fectual means of frustrating it.” 

To this reminder the Times signifi- 
cantly adds, “if the plan had been ear- 
nestly entertained by wage-earners, it 
must have exercised a great and decid- 
ing influence.” 

But to the contrary, the Socialists 
must be as surprised, as all other divid- 
ed groups are, at the amazing spectacle 
of this fratricidal strife. German So- 
cial Democrats in one army are fighting 
the Socialists of France, Belgium, and 
England in the army of the allies. The 
question is a fair one which the Times 
raises, “Where is the class-conscious 
solidarity of labor?” However, it is 
only fair to remember that the same 
question arises at the sight of Christians 
in a life and death struggle against 
Christians, Protestants against Protest- 
ants, Catholics against Catholics, the 
Holy Orthodox, against the Holy Ortho- 
Jox, in the same irrational struggle. 

There are reasons for doubting as too 
hasty the conclusion of the Times that 
‘the class war of Socialism and the in- 
ternational peace movement associated 
with it, have evaporated and are in proc- 
ess of collapsing altogether.” The on- 
set of this war was too sudden and se- 
vere for anything to withstand, The 
German Socialists indeed proved to be 
10 exception. 

The same night on which martial law 
was proclaimed throughout Germany, 
heir 79 newspapers were suppressed, 
heir clubs and unions were not per- 
nitted to have another meeting and 
some of their members were summarily 
shot for continuing to protest against 
war. In France the foremost Socialist, 
jaurés, was killed by a fanatical French 
yatriot who justified his murderous deed 


Graham Taylor 


In this early discussion of one 
of the most significant experiences 
of the European war. Professor 
Taylor gives The Survey the first 
of his personal impressions glean- 
ed from observation and interviews 
m France and England during the 
pReneng fortnight of the crisis — 
{D, 


by claiming to have rendered France a 
service in removing the man who, in 
his consistent stand for international 
peace, opposed the measure for the three 
years of military service. The assassin 
at his arrest cried, “Jaurés was an ene- 
my of the three-year law. He was an 
enemy of my country. I have done my 
duty.” Although the deed was repu- 
diated by everyone, most of all by the 
government, yet, the assassin’s bullet 
at least rang out the warning to every- 
thing and everyone standing in the 
way of this fierce reassertion of nation- 
alism. 


JEAN JAURES 


Assassinated in Paris, July 31, by a 
fanatical French patriot. As leading 
Socialist in the Chamber of Deputies 
and editor of l’Humanité, a Socialist 
daily, he stood for international peace, 
though, like Bebel, emphasizing the 
value to a people of its national char- 
acter. At the time of the Moroccan 
crisis he went to Germany to urge work- 
ingmen not to fight against their French 
brothers. He was not allowed to speak 
but his printed address was widely 
circulated by the German Socialists. 


In the face of this rising tide of pas- 
sion and the far more perilous military 
repression, the German Social Demo- 
crats held meetings and made public 
demonstrations in protest against the 
impending war at Weimar, Stuttgart, 
Strassburg and Berlin, until “a state of 
war” and martial law were proclaimed. 
To be sure, they did not court martyr- 
dom as did the early Christians in their 
stand against the Caesars; neither did 
the heirs of those martyrs professing to 
follow the Prince of Peace, in any of 
the warring nations. On the contrary, 
the Socialists certainly became oppor- 
tunists, as did the adherents of every 
other outstanding cause or ‘sect, party 
or faction. 

The French are led to war by a pre- 
mier who had been a leader in the So- 
cialist Party, upon whose arm the 
widow of the murdered Jaurés leaned 
as she followed her husband’s body to 
the grave. Another Socialist leader, 
M. Hervé, who had even advised 
French soldiers to desert in case of war, 
himself applied to enlist under the 
colors. The Confédération Générale 
du Travail, corresponding to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, issued an ap- 
peal to all trade unionists to join in the 
defense of France. All these apparent- 
ly self-stultifying attitudes and actions 
are extenuated by their hope that the 
war will break up the German monarchy 
and thus be the first step toward “the 
United States of Europe.” 

M. Vandervelde, the scholarly yet pop- 
ular Socialist leader in Belgium, at the 
violation of the neutrality of his coun- 
try by the German invasion, consented 
to serve in the ministry of the clerical 
and conservative party which he had 
always opposed. The New Statesman 
declares that “all the peace parties of 
Germany collapsed before the specter of 
the Russian peril, just as German ag- 
gression (for which the Russian peril 
is the excuse if not the justification) 
has frustrated all efforts of pacifist ele- 
ments in the countries bordering on the 
western German frontier.” 

Even Peter Kropotkin, exiled prince 
of Russia, from his refuge in England 
declares his loyalty to his people in 
their war, which has already brought 
from the autocracy assurances of more 
liberty to Poland and Finland and to 
the Zemstvos throughout the Empire. 


There was a temporary split in the 
British Parliamentary Labor Party 
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J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


As a protest against the war he re- 
signed his chairmanship of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party. His career in 
the House of Commons has not been that 
of an irreconcilable extremist but that 
of a practical labor statesman. During 
the great railway strike in 1911, his firm 
yet reasonable presentation of the men’s 
cause brought about a settlement of the 
strike. 


JOHN BURNS 
Labor’s only member of the British 


Cabinet, who resigned owing to Eng- 
land’s failure to remain neutral. Al- 
though famous as organizer of the 


dockers’ strikes, and later as the fore- 
most British labor leader, his political 
preferment has subjected him to the 
criticism of the extremists in the labor 
movement. His resignation created 
surprisingly little comment. 
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KEIR HARDIE 


One of the chief speakers at the labor 
protest against war, held in Trafalgar 
Square the Sunday before England de- 
clared war against Germany. Thousands 
of workingmen called upon their bro- 
thers in other countries to unite to pre 
vent their governments from engaging 
in war. Representatives of different na- 
tionalities joined hands while the crowd — 
cheered. 


over the war issue. They, with the 
trade unionists and other more radical 
groups, had written, spoken and taken 
action against Britain’s engaging in the 
impending war. 

A great meeting of protest was held 
in Trafalgar Square the Sunday before 
England declared war against Ger- 
many. It was attended by many thou- 
sands of working people, some five 
thousand Socialists and trade unionists 
marching from the East End, carrying 
the red banner of the National Tran- 
sport Workers’ Federation. There were 
some minor interruptions by a group 
bearing the union jack, which, however, 
were quickly and quietly repressed by 
the police. 

During the meeting a Russian, a Ger- 
man, a Frenchman and a Swiss em- 
braced each other and stood with joined 
hands while the crowd cheered. The 
resolutions adopted called upon the cit- 
izens of London to express “their deep- 
est detestation of the international war 
that seems to be on the point of break- 
ing out, and upon the workers to unite 
to prevent their respective governments 
from engaging in war.” 

The British Socialist Party issued a 
manifesto to the workers of Great 
Britain, declaring that “it is not a war 
of peoples,” that “the workers of Ger- 
many declared vehemently against war,” 
that “never again must we entrust our 
foreign affairs to secret diplomacy,” 
and that “only an agreement between 
the peoples of France, Germany and 
Great Britain will be solid guarantee of 
peace and a powerful bulwark against 
the encroachments of Russian despo- 


tism, a result which may easily come 
of the present war.” 

After war had been declared, how- 
ever, all these groups decided to discon- 
tinue opposition to the government’s 
foreign policy and concentrate their ef- 
fort to assure government protection 
and care for the wage workers against 
the rising cost of living, unemployment, 
and destitution from which they would 


GEORGE LANSBURY 


Consistent opponent of the war through 
the Daily Herald, which has attained under 
his editorship a wide circulation as a work- 
ingmen’s newspaper. He urged a strike of 
the workers in .transportation and com- 
munication, to prevent their use for war 
purposes. He resigned from Parliament 
recently as a protest against the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward woman suffrage. 


otherwise surely suffer as a consequence 
of the war. 

Not agreeing with the attitude thus 
taken, J. Ramsay Macdonald resigned 
his chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party. Action was deferred for 
two weeks in the hope that the resigna- 
tion might be withdrawn. John Burns~ 
also resigned as head of the local goy- 
ernment board in the cabinet, when” 
Lord Morley and C. T. Trevelyan also 
withdrew on account of their opposi- 
tion to the war. Burns’ resignation” 
was received with no protest and sur-— 
prisingly little comment, especially in 
labor circles. af 

The Daily Herald, which George’ 
Lansbury edits in the interests of in- 
dustrial unionism, continues its protest 
against the war, although in somewhat 
modified form, since it actually began. 
Just before the declaration, in an edi- 
torial entitled, Down with the War, 
it alluded to the much talk and many 
resolutions in recent years about the in- 
ternational solidarity of labor. 

“If the protest against war is to be 
made effective,” it declared, “those 
workers who have in their power the 
control of transport and communication 
must refuse to allow them to be used for 
an end which will cause untold human 
suffering. They must strike against 
war. The labor leaders must act at) 
once. There is given to the worker 
the opportunity to strike a blow a 
the very heart of the capitalist system. 
The weapon stands ready to the work 
ers’ hand. May they dare to be wise.” 

Acting on this or similar advice th 
Welsh miners at Cardiff refused unani 
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Labor’s Internationalism 


KARL LIEBKNECHT 


. 


Socialist member of the Reichstag. 
Sentenced in 1907 to imprisonment for 
writing an anti-militarist book. He 
charged that the Krupps, in league with 
army officers, fomented war scares in 
order to sell armament to the German 
government, and was active in recent ef- 
fort to force reduction of army esti- 
mates for next year. Reported execut- 
ed soon after war was declared, but said 
to be safe in Berlin. 


PETER KROPOTKIN 


Russian nobleman. In early life a 
Cossack lieutenant, he later joined the 
revolutionists and was exiled as a philo- 
sophical anarchist. From his refuge in 
England he has declared his loyalty to 
the cause of the Russian people in the 
present war, which has already brought 
from the autocracy assurances of greater 
freedom to Poland and Finland, and to 
Zemstovs throughout the Empire. 


EMILE VANDERVELDE 

Leading Belgian Socialist who, after 
the outbreak of war, consented to serve 
in the cabinet of the conservatives. He 
has an international reputation as a 
scholarly lawyer and Parliamentary de- 
bater. At the time of the Congo atro- 
cities he made a personal investigation 
on the ground. He was active in the 
nation-wide strike for manhood suffrage 
in 1913. 


mously to accede to the request of the 
British admiralty that two holidays be 
curtailed in order to mine coal urgently 
needed for the navy. In so doing they 
justified themselves thus: “We do not 
consider it necessary for defensive pur- 
_ poses to ask the miners to work on these 
two holidays, and we decline to encour- 
age, or in any way countenance, the pol- 
icy of active intervention of this coun- 
try in the present European conflict. 
Further, that as the ~~International 
Miners’ Congress has, at its meetings, 
adopted a resolution condemnatory of 
_war between the nations represented, we 
think the present moment is opportune 
for the miners of Europe to make an 
endeavor to enforce their views upon 
the governments implicated in the con- 
flict and the pending complications.” 
This action caused excitement in Par- 
liament. A ministerial party member 
declared in the House of Commons: “If 
those men had acted in that way in 
Germany, they would have been taken 
out and shot forthwith. What was 
the government going to do in a 
case of this kind? The Socialist Fed- 
eration was a body which had pass- 
ed a resolution saying that all war was 
‘wrong and urging its members to take 
the necessary steps to prevent the gov- 
‘ernment from getting coal. They might 
‘be right or wrong in their standpoint, 
but it was a proposition the state could 
“not admit for a moment and the state 
should take some action against those 
who incited the miners not to go to 
work.” 


Dr. McNamara, speaking for the 
Ministry, said: “There was no occasion 
to give rise to uncalled-for apprehen- 
sion. A great many of the men did go 
to work and all are at work now.” 


Subsequently, the Miners’ Federation 
in South Wales decided that all exist- 
ing questions, including those relating 
to non-unionism, should be dropped, and 
declared that they were willing to work 
at any time, day or night. The Scottish 
coal mine owners informed their miners 
that in view of the existing situation, 
they would not proceed with their claim 
for a reduction in wages. In line with 
this subordination of all differences to 
the national defense, almost all pending 
disputes have been settled. or dropped 
by the London building trades, the 
marine engineers, electricians, boiler- 
makers, ship repairers, and even the 
transport and dockers’ unions. Lists of 
these settlements are printed and edi- 
torially emphasized in the London 
papers. 


Jean Jaurés, at the Congress of the 
Socialist Party in France, the month be- 
fore he died, faced the demand that his 
party should support the general strike, 
as the most efficacious of all means of 
preventing war, at the International 
Socialist Congress which was to have 
been held soon at Vienna. In a remark- 
able oration he admitted that a strike 
could be effective only if genuinely 
spontaneous: and effectively simulta- 
neous in all countries; but he propheti- 
cally added that it would not avail where 
or when nationality was at stake. 


In a striking editorial, indicative of 
the change in its tone of discussion, the 
radical Daily Herald, quoted above, thus 
finely applies William James’s urgency of 
a “moral equivalent for war :” 


“Cannot we still have an army, equip- 
ped not for death but for life? Cannot 
we fight, not each other, but our com- 
mon foe—nature? Cannot we thus pre- 
serve in the inmost fiber of the people 
that morale we would not have stagnate? 

“It is not difficult to find that moral 
equivalent. It lies in the creation of a 
civic sense. We must engender a hatred 
of the errors of our civilization, a hatred 
so bitter and compelling that men will 
not endure wrong because they would 
regard it as sin. We want to take that 
pride the soldier feels in the possession 
of his gun, that erect posture of body 
and soul which can be seen as the out- 
come of his training, and substitute for 
it a pride in the tools of labor, be they 
the miner’s pick, the surgeon’s knife, or 
the weaver’s loom.” 


Meanwhile, at the call of their home 
lands, workers all over the world are lay- 
ing down their tools to go back to their 
mother countries and take up arms to kill 
each other. Surely, for the time being 
at least, their “class-consciousness” is 
superseded by their national loyalty, and 
yet before this war is over, or as a result 
of it, national loyalty may be subordinat- 
ed to the supremacy of race-conscious- 
ness. But beyond all wars, behind the 
clouds and darkness, above the valley of 
the shadow of death there still shines the 
fixed star of undying hope—‘“the par- 
liament of man, the federation of the 
world.” 


War Surgery of Yesterday 


By Alice FHlamilton, M. D. 


S we follow the story of the war 
in Belgium we are continually 
reminded of the last great war 
waged over much of the same 

territory, the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870. Whatever other contrasts there 
may be between the two wars, the great- 
est contrast certainly will be in the treat- 
ment of the wounded. If we can trust 
the newspapers, we have not left savage 
cruelty behind in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but we have, it is a comfort to 
reflect, left behind that crass ignorance 
of the nature of infection and fever 
which made the military surgeon of 1870 
a very doubtful good, and made the lot 
of the survivor of a battle often much 
more terrible than that of his fellow 
soldier who was shot to pieces at once. 

It is not yet fifty years back to 1870, 
but during those years all the advances 
of modern surgery have been made. In- 
deed, the practice of those days was in 
many ways worse than that of the cen- 
turies preceding it. It was the era of 
heavy, filthy poultices, made of anything 
and everything, of yeast and onions, 
mashed potatoes, bread and milk; for 
erysipelas, a cranberry sauce, and so on. 
The patient was fortunate who had any- 
thing as clean as flaxseed. In earlier, 
more primitive days, physicians had un- 
knowingly worked out a very efficient 
antiseptic method of dressing wounds. 
The Good Samaritan poured wine and 
oil into the wounds of the man who fell 
among thieves, and for centuries oil and 
brandy or wine dressings and the use 
of the cautery were usual. Dressings 
were sterilized by dipping in hot wine or 
by baking till slightly scorched. In the 
Napoleonic campaigns, the great surgeon 
Larrey used hot oil and brandy and ad- 
vocated infrequent dressings; but his 
successors in 1870 were under the domi- 
nation of new theories of inflammation 
and scorned such simple ways. 


Surgery of Old Times 


In 1870 Pasteur had already completed 
enough of his work on the germ origin 
of disease to inspire Joseph Lister, who 
for four years had been treating pa- 
tients in Edinburgh with antiseptic dress- 
ings and using sterilized instruments in 
his operations, but his methods were not 
given any attention in France and Ger- 
many, where surgeons still held fast to 
the belief that suppuration, pyaemia, ery- 
sipelas, gangrene, were of spontaneous 
origin within the patient. That was 
Pasteur’s greatest service to the world— 
the overthrow of the theory of “spon- 
taneous generation” of disease. 

The surgeons of 1870 had a high de- 
skill and also had the aid of 
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anaesthetics in their work; but so dread- 
ful were the results of the most “‘success- 
ful” operation that one of the most 
eminent, Denonvilliers, is quoted as say- 
ing to his students: “When an amputa- 
tion seems necessary, think ten times 
about it, for too often, when we decide 
upon an operation, we sign the patient’s 
death warrant.’ And indeed, it is said 
that in 1868 the mortality of amputation 
cases in Paris hospitals was 60 per cent. 

Some of the greatest Frenchmen in 
modern medicine served in that war and 
have left us records of their horror, not 
over the direct results of a battle, but 
over the terrible complications which de- 
veloped in the hospitals. Landouzy tells 
us that pus seemed to germinate every- 
where, “as if it had been sown by the 
surgeon,’ as in very truth it was. Nela- 
tion, seeing during the siege of Paris 
the death of almost every operative case, 
exclaimed that the man who could con- 
quer purulent infection would deserve a 
golden statue. The man who did that 
very thing, Pasteur, was even then point- 
ing the way and France has given him 
in the institute that bears his name 
something much better than a golden 
statue. One of the best descriptions of 
the military surgical practice of the 
Franco-Prussian war is to be found in 
Pasteur’s biography. 

Suppose we follow in imagination an 
army surgeon making his rounds of a 
morning in 1870. The moment he opens 
the door of the ward he is greeted by 
the familiar foul, heavy odor, which he 
calls the odor of the wounded. There 
they lie before him, pale, suffering, 
emaciated faces, or faces swollen with 
erysipelas or dull-eyed, flushed and 
stupid from the poison in the blood. All 
those who are conscious brace them- 
selves for the agony of the morning 
dressings. 

The surgeon goes to his first case with 
clean hands, and if he is a careful man, 
the instruments he takes out of his bag 
are clean from a soap and water wash- 
ing at the end of yesterday’s work. But 
he puts them down anywhere, and if one 
falls to the floor, it is probably picked 
up and used. He probes and explores 
the sinuses that have formed, for he 
knows no reason why he should not 
handle the wound. For dressing he puts 
a poultice or at the best a pad of lint, 
of that lint which was picked and sent 
in bales to the front by devoted women, 
but which nobody ever thought of steri- 
lizing and which lay anywhere in the 
ward, on beds or floor where it would 
be handy. 

He passes on to his next case without 
stopping for hand washing or to cleanse 


instruments. This may be a clean case, 
a deep bullet wound in a healthy young 
man whose tissues have been able to 
dispose of the slight infection carried 
in by the shot. But when our kind 


surgeon leaves him, it is no longer a 


clean wound. The probe which he used 


on the man with a purulent infection + 
has been thrust into the track of the bul- 
let and has inoculated it as surely as the — 
~ bacteriologist now inoculates a test tube. 
And so he goes, this skilled and well © 
meaning man, scattering infection in his © 


wake, and when he leaves the ward he 
leaves his victims to an increasing rest- 


lessness and pain and to “wound fever” — 


which almost surely will have come on 
by night; but he has no feeling of any- 
thing but duty well done. And when the 
next morning he removes the dressings 
and finds the clean wound of the day 
before now bathed in pus he congrat- 
ulates his patient. This is “laudable 
pus,” the best result that could have 
been looked for. We recognize it now 
as a staphylococcal infection, usually 


much the least dangerous form of sup-— 


puration, though always a deplorable 
accident. But not nearly all the cases 
are as lucky as this. 


with perhaps diphtheroid or gas-forming 
bacilli added and _ still others are 
dying of that terrible filth disease, hos- 
pital gangrene, so foul and so infecti- 
ous. 


Beginnings of Progress 


What chance had the ordinary wound- 


ed soldier under treatment like this? 


Had he been carried to the nearest farm- 


house, washed clean, laid in a fresh 
room, his wounds dressed in clean linen, 
he would have been infinitely better off. 


Even in a hospital ordinary cleanliness — 


was not maintained. The air was al- 
ways foul and pestilential, and the first 
dressing often put on without even 
washing away dirt and dried blood. No 
wonder that the surgeon Sédillot, writ- 
ing from the seat of war, called on the 
friends of science and humanity to de- 
vise some way of stopping the frightful 
mortality among the wounded in the 
hospitals. 

Toward the end of the war the teach- 
ings of Pasteur and of Lister began to 
receive attention and we find in 1871 
Alphonse Guérin declaring that the 
cause of purulent infection was prob- 
ably to be found in the germs and fer- 
ments discovered by Pasteur to exist in 
the air. 
solution of carbolic acid or with cam- 
phorated alcohol and covered it thickly 
with cotton wool and linen bandages, 
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Others have the © 
far more dangerous streptococcal pus, © 


He washed the wound with a — 


tear 
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leaving the dressing on for twenty days. 
In Paris during the Commune this treat- 
ment was carried out in the Hospital of 
St. Louis; and to the amazement of sur- 
geons, nineteen out of thirty-four pa- 
tients survived operation. Dr. Reclus 
who could hardly bring himself to be- 
lieve it, said, “We had grown to look 
upon purulent infection as an inevitable 
and necessary disease, an almost divinely 
instituted consequence of any import- 
ant operation.” * 

The practice in our own civil war was 
just the same. To anyone who wishes 
to read a graphic description of one 
of our military hospitals, let me recom- 
mend Louisa M. Alcott’s Hospital 
Sketches. With complete unconscious- 
ness of the disgracefulness of the pic- 
ture, she describes the foul sickening air 
of the wards in the Washington hospital 
and the agonizing scenes over the daily 
dressings which were done without 
anaesthesia, though often as painful as 
the original operation. She gives a naive 
picture also of her own and her fellow 
nurses’ incompetence, made up for part- 
ly, it is true, by her warm-hearted de- 
votion to her patients. 

The era following 1870 was that of 
‘Listerism, antiseptic surgery. Carbolic 
acid was indispensable. Instruments 
and dressings were sterilized in it, the 
wound was washed with it, the surgeon 


By René Vallery- 
R. R. Devonshire, 


*Life of Pasteur. 
‘Radot, France. Mrs. 
New York, 1906. 


kept his hands drenched in it and the 
work of operating and dressing was all 
carried out under a carbolic acid spray. 
Since then we have learned the value 
of Pasteur’s heat sterilization and we 
have learned to dread the effect of 
strong antiseptics on the recuperative 
powers of the tissues, which means that 
we have passed from antisepsis to asep- 
sis. But this step is infinitesimal com- 
pared to that from septic surgery to 
Listerism.*” We owe an enormous debt 
to the disciples of Lister, many of whom 
contracted Bright’s disease from chronic 
carbolic acid poisoning as a result of 
continual exposure to the spray. 


Modern Asepsis 


The soldiers wounded in the battles 
of today will, if they can be reached by 
nurses and doctors, stand an infinitely 
better chance of recovering and of re- 
covering unmaimed than did those of 
1870. In other ways too they are prob- 
ably more fortunate. It is said that the 
high speed of the modern bullet makes 
a small, clean wound which often pro- 
duces surprisingly little injury to the 
tissues it passes through. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association quotes a report on surgery 
during the Balkan war, written by an 
eminent Belgian surgeon, Octave Laur- 

*For the benefit of the anti-vivisectionists, 
I! cannot help saying that this advance 
would have been delayed for years if, in- 


deed, it were possible at all without animal 
experimentation. 
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ent. In that war amputation was rarely 
necesary, less than 1 per cent of the 
wounded requiring it; and serious ab- 
dominal operations were still rarer. The 
mortality from wounds in the limbs was 
only 5 per cent; even from wounds 
in the trunk it was but 35 to 40 per cent; 
from wounds in the head, 55 per cent. 


We have learned some lessons from 
the great wars of recent days. In the 
Russo-Japanese war the importance of 
bodily cleanliness was demonstrated, for 
the Japanese with their frequent baths 
and their rule that clean underwear must 
be donned before a battle suffered far 
less from infected wounds than had ever 
been true in other wars. The ordinary 
bullet is germ free when it reaches its 
victim and whatever infection is carried 
in comes from his skin or clothing. In 
the Balkan war surgeons found the value 
of non-interference. A wound unprobed 
and treated with iodine and dressed with 
balsam of Peru usually healed without 
trouble. 

We feel as if all the progress that has 
been made through the centuries in the 
realization of the value of peace and in 
the understanding of human relations, 
has been lost when we look at this war; 
but it is some slight comfort to know 
that the results of medical science have 
not been lost and that after modern 
death-dealing artillery has done its work, 
modern skill and knowledge will make 
the fate of the poor victims as easy as 
possible. 


- RHATmuscled, with bare breast of Hercules, 
Attentive eyes, firm hands that lift with ease 


Huge dippers of the crimson liquid fire— 


Seething and hissing while the sparks aspire— 
Now, as the cauldron’s glow his form enfolds, 
He seems a stalwart god of flame who holds 
Aloft with vigorous grace some molten force 
To speed new worlds upon their spiral course. 


O that as radiant fabled deity 
Once elemental fire through space set free, 


This strong flame-master of our modern hour 


Might liberate for us some kindling power 


To quicken and assay earth’s sluggish hearts! 
} Would that his Toil-born sparks were Love-tipped darts! 
z Would that as he in some deep glow we stood, 


Forging dissev’ring strifes to brotherhood! 
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Mobilizing the Red Cross Forces 


By Raymond W. Pullman 


ITH seven nations of Europe, 
and now Japan as well, involv- 
ed in war, societies of the In- 
ternational Red Cross are 
confronted by the mightiest task ever 
facing committees of succor since the 
beginning of the movement to alleviate 
human suffering in war. Are those so- 
cieties prepared to meet the crisis? 
What is the Red Cross situation abroad? 

It is too early, perhaps, to hear from 
societies now in active service. But it 
is possible to recall their growth in the 
several countries, and to know the par- 
ticular plans by which the several organ- 
izations co-operate each with the military 
authority of its own country. 

Only fifty-five years have passed 
since Henri Dunant’s band of volun- 
teers searched the field of Solferino 
tor dead and wounded. They buried 
the dead and nursed the wounded 
whether Austrian enemy or Sardinian 
ally; for pain and death made enemies 
brothers—“tuttt fratelli’? With the 
dreadful scenes of that field in heart and 
memory, Dunant fought the opposition 
of the many who believed that “War is 
divine,” and urged his question, Could 
there not be in every country aid socie- 
ties that should provide volunteer nurses 
for wounded soldiers regardless of na- 
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tionality? He published the story of the 
volunteers at: Solferino, and his story 
made men. ponder. 

Four years later Dunant’s plan was ap- 
proved by a conférence held at Geneva 
upon invitation of the Société 
Genevoise dUtilité Publique. Fourteen 


MAJ. ROBERT U. PATTERSON 


In charge of hospital units on American 
Red Cross relief ship. 


governments were officially represented. 
The resolutions passed at this conférence 
were embodied in a formal code, and a 
treaty was signed the following year, 
1864. Out of compliment to the society 
taking the initiative, the new organiza- 
tion adopted as its emblem the Swiss flag” 
with colors reversed—a Greek cross 
red, on white ground. Its motto was, 
“Neutrality and Humanity.” For the 
first necessity for such work as they 
planned must be neutrality not only for 
the wounded themselves but “for field 
and stationary hospitals, for officials em- 
ployed in sanitary work, for volunteer 
nurses, and inhabitants assisting the 
wounded.” 

But save for a few guiding principles, 
the code left each society free to deter- 
mine its specific work according to the ~ 
customs, needs and opportunities in its 
own country. Inevitably some friction — 
occurred in the process of adjustment to 
existing military medical service. But 
rivalry and opposition have given way to 
co-operation. Authority has remained 
with war departments; the Red Cross 
organizations have aided by activities — 
that make a splendid story of enterprise — 
and courage. 

In France there are recognized three — 
societies of the Red Cross: the Société — 
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| de Secours des Blessés Militaires; the 
| Union des Femmes de France; and the 
Association des Dames Francaises. 
The last mentioned has branches in sev- 
eral countries for French residents. 
Plans of each society are discussed by a 
committee consisting of a member of the 
army medical department and a mémber 
of the individual society. All three so- 
cieties are under the central direction 
of the Marquis de Vogue, formerly 
ambassador to Constantinople, a man 
over 80, of wide culture and sensitive to 
the finer needs of the French people. 

Every six months a statement of re- 
sources and plans for each district is 
sent to the government medical officer 
of that district who in turn reports to 
the war office. Activities of these 
societies are of four chief varieties: 

1. Maintaining hospitals in home terri- 
‘tory for the expansion of the military 
hospital system. These hospitals are 
graded as “complete” when from twenty 
to one hundred beds are available and 
equipped for at least three months. A 
second grade recognizes less fully equip- 
ped hospitals; a third, definite plans for 
such hospitals. The latest full report 
available (1907) credits to the Société 
de Secours, over 6,000 beds in hospitals 
of the highest grade; to the Union, over 
4,000; to the Association, over 2,000. 
More than 35,000 beds were at that date 
planned or partly provided for by all 
three societies. 

2. Maintaining auxiliary field hospitals 
on the line of communication between a 
scene of action and the home base of 
supplies. These relieve the regular field 
hospitals, when because of severe cases 
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NEW RED CROSS UNIFORM 


Worn by nurses on the American Relief 
Ship. 


the latter cannot follow the army to a 
new position. 

3. Securing gifts—money or other- 
wise—and forwarding these to the sol- 
diers indicated and distributing them to 
others in need. 

4, Maintaining “sick rooms,” ifirm- 
eries de gares, in railway stations along 


the line of communication. A dépét 
waiting-room or an express office must 
sometimes be transformed at a moment’s 
notice into an operating room for men 
whose injuries require immediate opera- 
tion. More frequently these rooms pro- 
vide refreshment for trainloads of 
wounded soldiers on their way home or 
to a hospital, and treatment or dressing 
of their wounds. .These infirmeries de 
gares are placed not further apart than 
a six hours’ ride. This special branch 
of work is under:the care of the Société 
de Secours exclusively. 

The revenue of the French Red Cross 
comes from many sources, as in other 
countries. Each society has its own 
fund. Special fétes are frequent. Mem- 
berships, contributions, and bequests are 
the largest and surest means of income. 

In this excellent organization the weak 
point has been considered to be the train- 
ing given the nurses. Too often instruc- 
tion does not pass the mere rudiments 
of nursing. Thousands of women are | 
said to take short courses six weeks or ; 
three months in length, which cannot, of 
course, prepare them for serious emerg- 
ency work. A number of women study 
a course in hospital administration which 
gives them the title of dames comptables. 
The uniform of these dames comptables + 
is a white dress and blue cap; that of the 
regular nurse is white, in both dress and 
cap. 

It will be noted that the French Red 
Cross activity does not ordinarily reach 
to the “army zone.” This has been true 
in other countries also.’ 

‘Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tute,1907. 
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The German society is organized with 
characteristic thoroughness. Its especial 
strength is the trainng of its nurses, 


men and women. On the thoroughness 
of this training depends the strength of 
its plans for operation. Its nurses are in 
field hospitals along the line of com- 
munication, in military hospitals in the 
home territory. One special group of 
nurses receive definite training as assist- 
ants to the professional nurses. Sections 
of trained men serve as Hilfs Sanitats 
Kolonnen. These “columns” are auxi- 
liaries to the army _ stretcher-bearers, 
conveying the injured from field to hos- 
pitals or homebound trains. Information 
bureaus and medical rooms in railway 
stations are, as in the case of France, 
equipped by the Red Cross; the military 
hospital system is extended by Red Cross 
hospitals, at home, and. by refuges for 
the convalescent or helpless. Hospital 
trains fully equipped can be rushed to a 
disaster or to check the outbreak of an 
epidemic in the army. 

Completeness of equipment and un- 
limited stores—these seem perhaps the 
most significant evidence of the careful 
organization centering in Berlin and 
reaching out through every section of 
the Empire. The latest available figures 
give a total membership of nearly 
500,000; 196 auxiliary hospitals; 599 
railway medical rooms, and 521 con- 
valescent homes. 

Similar lines of Red Cross work in all 
countries need not be described repeat- 
edly. Space demands that only certain 
unique features of the work be indicated. 

In Austro-Hungary the Red Cross or- 
ganization has a direct official relation 
to the Retchs-Kriegs-Ministerinm, or 


war department. Several societies co- 
operate in typical Red Cross work, 
though keeping their distinct titles. The 
division of responsibility assigns to the 
Red Cross the furnishing of supplies, 
and to the government the personnel and 
direction of activities. Work is similar 
to that in Germany though less exten- 
sive. The costume is, in many cases, 
that of a church sister. 

The smaller societies of Belgium and 
Servia are perhaps facing their first 
great test, although Servian physicians 
and nurses gave important aid during 
the Balkan wars. 

In Russia, the Red Cross is practically 
a state organization. Part of the so- 
ciety’s revenue comes from the govern- 
ment, a proportion of the charge for 
passports being set aside for Red Cross 
work. Russia claims to be the first 
nation to plan for peace activity. Pos- 
sibly, incomplete organization may ex- 
plain the rivalry nevertheless resulting 
when in a war crisis two groups 
of people attempted the same _ task. 
The Russo-Japanese war taught an 
important lesson in this matter of 
field economics. During the war, Red 
Cross hospitals were operated quite in- 
dependently of the government institu- 
tions. So it befell that sometimes a 
Red Cross hospital would be placed just 
across the road from a government 
establishment. Comparisons resulted. 
Food was better, it was said, under Red 
Cross direction, and salaries were high- 
er. A soldier who recovered in the Gov- 
ernment hospital was expected to go at 
once to the front again; the Red Cross 
usually sent him home for thorough re- 
cuperation. 
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RED CROSS DIVISION OF THE GERMAN ARMY PREPARING 


FOOD FOR THE WOUNDED 


GROUP OF RED CROSS NURSES IN THE JAPANESE ARMY 


Such obvious objections to a double 
system could not long remain un- 
noticed. 

But the real secret of such rivalry lay 
in zeal for service. A Delegate-General 
of the Red Cross was heard to say dur- 
ing the action in Manchuria, that only 
with the greatest difficulty could he pre- 
vail upon his workers to remain any- 
where but in the thick of the fight. 
Since the government permitted their 
presence within the army zone, all re- 
latively safe positions along the line of 
communication lost interest! No dang- 
er was too keen, no risk too great for 
these Red Cross nurses. 

The training of their nurses is per- 
haps the strongest point in the Russian 
Red Cross. It is most thorough and 
trains nurses for all civil and military 
hospitals. These nurses—many of them 
women of high social position—are call- 
ed “Sisters,” although wearing a modi- 
fication of hospital uniform rather than 
an ecclesiastical dress. 

The Japanese society is a descendant 
of the Hakuaisha, or Society of Uni- 
versal Love, through which the native 
humanity of the Japanese had long 
found expression. But these eager ob- 
servers of other civilizations noted the 
better organization of the Red Cross 
societies, their more scientific training 
of nurses and more efficient work on 
field and in hospital. So in 1875 Japan 
applied for admission to the Geneva 
Convention. The Hakuaisha had at this 
time thirty-eight members; at the time 
of the war with Russia, the Japanese 
Red Cross had more than a million mem- 
bers. Its hospital at Tokio is in peace a 
training center for nurses and a charit- 
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RED CROSS NURSES OF GREAT BRITAIN BEING INSPECTED 
BY MR. LOWTHER, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JUST BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE FRONT. 


BELGIAN NURSES IN BRUSSELS DRESSING THE WOUNDS OF 
A GERMAN PRISONER OF WAR 


able institution accommodating over 400 
patients. It becomes in time of war a 
military reserve hospital. 

Membership in the society is honor- 
ary, special, or regular. Deeds of valor 
are recognized in a spirit of fine senti- 
ment—not only is a medal given, but 
“mention is made to the Emperor.” 

During the war with China, 1894, 
women Red Cross nurses first worked in 
military reserve hospitals and by their 
quiet skill, overcame all opposition. Two 
well-equipped hospital boats proved their 
worth during the Boxer trouble. The 
society has the usual bases of hospital 
supplies, railway medical rooms, trained 
nurses, men and women, for war emerg- 
ency; and a bureau of information 
about prisoners. 

The present war will afford opportun- 
ity to test the efficiency of Red Cross 
dogs. . In several countries, Germany, 
France, Belgium among others, dogs 
have been trained for police service and 
more lately for special Red Cross duty 
on fields where soldiers falling in long 
grass or into ravines, would easily re- 
main undiscovered by human searchers. 
The dog best fitted for this purpose has 
proved to be a cross between collie and 
bloodhound. Around the body is wound 
a long web band with certain medical 
supplies in its folds—stimulant and first 
aid material, so that the soldier may do 
something for his own relief while the 
barking of the dog attracts the attention 
of the Red Cross corps. 

Nothing can be said in this brief 
sketch about the Belgian “Little Sis- 
ters,’ about Italy’s La Croce Rossa, 


*Baron Okuma: Fifty Years of Japan. 


Spain’s Rudanos Cruz, or the many 
British societies that follow in the foot- 
steps of Florence Nightingale. Enough 
of the Red Cross story has perhaps been 
told to show that the hordes of soldiers 
facing the fire of their enemies’ guns 
may have this consoling assurance: 
their injuries will be more skilfully treat- 
ed, they themselves more carefully 
nursed, than has been possible before 
in any country’s warfare. Significant 
too is the fraternity of such work. 
Whether the title of a society can be 
read without a dictionary or not, the Red 
Cross emblem tells at once its message 
of brotherhood beyond the bounds of 
nationality. 

A fundamental part of the code of 
Red Cross work is the exchange of 
services between countries without viola- 
tion of neutrality. The American Red 
Cross has already received calls for 
help. France cabled for 10,000 stretch- 
ers, more than were immediately avail- 
able in this country. Absorbent cotton, 
rubber gloves, iodine and other first aid 
supplies have also been called for. A 
hospital ship will shortly start for 
Europe equipped with doctors, nurses 
and supplies. This ship is probably the 
first to be sent out under such condi- 
tions. The most nearly similar case was 
the “field hospital,” completely equipped, 
which the German Red Cross gave in 
1904 to Russia. The American ship is 
painted white with a red stripe from 
prow to stern. Sailing under the Red 
Cross flag, it is protected by the treaties 
of Geneva and The Hague and can enter 
any harbor to discharge its beneficent 
duty. 
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The necessity is imperative that the 
American public realize the opportunity 
afforded by these Red Cross treaties of 
neutrality. After the recent disaster in 
Salem, $600,000 was within a few days 
received for relief work. Within two or 
three weeks after the Ohio flood, nearly 
$2,000,000 was given for the relief of 
the sufferers. For this was at our very 
doors; full and graphic reports reach- 
ed us through the newspapers. Yet 
these disasters represent but a small 
part of the real suffering caused by the 
present war in Europe. We have not 
full details of this suffering; we have no 
adequate conception of the state of ac- 
tual want and misery. When a battle 
wages for days men lie on the field 
wounded, suffering thirst and fever, for 
hours before they can receive aid, un- 
less there is an armistice while the dead 
and wounded are cared for. 

The American Red Cross asks 
prompt and generous co-operation 
through money gifts. It lays emphasis 
on the value of small contributions. 
A gallon of iodine costs $10. A little 
Red Cross bottle of iodine can be had 
for 15 cents. Treatment of 15 cents 
worth of iodine may help a man to live, 
—a 15 cent contribution may turn the 
balance between death and life. 

This story has dwelt on only the war 
activity of the Red Cross. Its work at 
home in times of fire and flood and tor- 
nado, needs but an allusion to be grate- 
fully recalled. When shall the nations 
beat their swords if not into plowshares, 
at least into surgical instruments for the 
relief work that is still needed even in 
days of peace? 


for 


WHERE LESSONS COME FROM REAL THINGS 
The Parker School in the Open Atr at San Diego, California | 


By W. Templeton Johnson, Architect of the School 


WENTY years ago, Col. Francis 

W. Parker was a pioneer in mod- 

ernizing the education of chil- 

dren. His work in connection 
with the schools of Cook County, III, 
was thought revolutionary at that time. 
But with the passing of years his meth- 
ods have been pronounced constructive 
and sound. 

Three of the fundamental principles 
which governed the work of Colonel 
Parker were: 

“The needs of society determine the 
work of the school; 

“The supreme need of society is good 
citizenship ; 

“The purpose of the school is to pre- 
sent conditions for growth into ideal 
citizenship.” 

The Francis W. Parker School of 
San Diego, modeled after the widely 
known school of the same name in Chi- 
cago, was established in December, 
1912, to catry forward and amplify Col- 
onel Parker’s ideas. But another pur- 
pose was sought also—that of adapting 
the architecture to the educational aims. 
The editor of the American School 
Board Journal has said of the school: 

“We have given a good deal of at- 
tention to the subject of school archi- 
tecture during the past twelve years, 
and I confess that your adaptation of 
the open-air idea is not only a novel 
departure but the establishment of some 
principles which must become universal- 
ly accepted if the open air school is to 
succeed.” 

For the first few months there were 
only kindergarten and primary classes, 
but the school has grown so fast that 
it now includes all the grammar grades, 
and will have a high school department 
in the fall. It is financed by people in- 
terested in progressive educational 
methods; and the building, equipment, 
and the courses of study are planned to 
give each student the very best possible 
chance to develop physically, morally 
and mentally. 
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If a child is in perfect physical con- 
dition his mental and moral possibilities 
are correspondingly advanced. With 
this in view the building is designed to 
have the air as fresh in the classrooms 
as it is out of doors, and a great deal 
of the actual school work is done in the 
open air. Careful measurements are 
taken at intervals, of each child, but 
the school is not yet old enough to make 
these measurements of any statistical 
value. However, results of this health- 
ful environment are shown by the fact 
that while in the public schools of San 
Diego there have been during the winter 
the usual number of cases of children’s 
diseases (measles, mumps, etc.), there 
has not been a single contagious disease 
among about sixty children at the Parker 
School. 


The purpose of the school, in a broad 
sense, is to break through the iron bound 
curriculum of our school system and 
evolve a type of education related to 
the problems of daily life; an education 
which teaches pupils to think and to 
solve problems by their own initiative 


rather than by accepting blindly the 
statements of teachers or textbooks. To 
“help” and to do real things are natural 
tendencies among children, and the plan 
of the school is to capitalize and develop 
these self-active impulses as a basis for 
school work. 

Our schools have too often been look- 
ed upon by students as prisons where 
the best hours of every day are spent. 
If a course of study is arranged which 
makes learning so attractive that the pu- 
pils want to stay after school hours, it 
must be working in the right direction. 


To illustrate—A twelve-year-old boy 
came to the Parker School. He had been 
pronounced incorrigible at the public 
school and his parents were at their 
wits’ end. His teacher had kept him in 
after school day after day. She said it 
was doing him no good and only wasting 
her time; however, there was nothing to 
do but follow the usual custom. At the 


end of his first day’s work in the new 
environment, the boy went home and said 
“Mother, they don’t have any. rules [to 
break] at that school.” 


The next week 


WHERE GOING TO SCHOOL IS NO HARDSHIP 
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LEARNING HOW WORDS LOOK 


PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM TODAY’S DESSERT 


he said, “Mother, it’s an awfully long in during his school career he would, to 
time from Friday till Monday..I wish say the least, have received a poor edu- 
I could go to school on Saturday.” cation; but in a small group with teach- 

If this boy had continued to be kept ers who can understand him and direct 


PERSEVERANCE 


his enthusiasm, he is doing splendid work 
and making his parents very happy. 

In planning the curriculum one of the 
main ideas has been to suppress as far 
as possible the abstract, and to do real 
problems with real equipment. The 
training of the hand and eye goes for- 
ward with that of the brain and the in- 
terest aroused is far greater than it 
would be in a purely textbook course of 
study. 

For example, an arithmetic class is 
engaged in figuring the lumber neces- 
sary for an additional out-door room 
which will be built by the children them- 
selves. A class in environmental his- 
tory has made excursions to the site of 
the first Presidio in southern California 
and to the ruins of the old Franciscan 
Mission, and has since then acted in the 
open air a little play consisting of inci- 
dents in the life of Fra Junipero Serra 
who founded the mission. A printing- 
press has been installed for publishing a 
school paper. One of the classes has as- 
sumed the cost of the press as a class 
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debt and will operate the paper as a busi- San Bernardino range. To the west is San Diego is becoming known as the | 

ness enterprise to pay off gradually the Mission Bay, and separated from it only city with the shortest thermometer in 

indebtedness. by a narrow strip of beach, the Pacific the world. The climate is remarkably 
Every week one class does something Ocean. temperate in both winter and summer, 


for the entertainment of the rest of the 
school and it is astonishing how fast the 
children gain self-possession and lose all 
shyness and diffidence. Each group of 
children has made a garden of both veg- 
etables and flowers. Biology is to be 
imbibed by raising pigeons, rabbits, etc., 
and “Investigation Lane” is a portion 
of the playground where any group of 
children may make anything from a sand 
model to a play house, provided that 
the work started is carried through till 
finished. 

In its site the school is peculiarly for- 
tunate. Physical geography is at its 
very door. The school is built on the 
edge of a beautiful canyon overlooking 
the San Diego river valley. To the east 
rise range after range of mountains. 
Far off to the north beyond miles of flat 
mesa are the snow-capped peaks of the 
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OUTDOOR 
WORK 


A READING 
LESSON 


the sun shines over three hundred days 
in the year and the winds are so gentle 
that conditions are almost ideal for the 
establishing of open-air schools. 

The Francis W. Parker School is de- 
signed to make the most of these climatic 
conditions, but a similar scheme could 
be used in any city which has not a really 
severe climate by simply having the 
students dress warmly—warm clothing 
costs less than doctors’ bills. 

In planning the school the architec 
worked toward three fundamental and 
desirable ends: 

To make the air in the classrooms as 
fresh and pure as the outer air; 

To construct a practical and efficient 
building at low cost; 

To achieve artistic effect by good pro- 
portions and pleasing color rather than 
by the use of lavish and expensive orna- 
ment. 


As the school grows the building is 
being erected on the multiple unit plan, 
and when entirely completed it will form 
a hollow square with an open court about 
a hundred feet square in the center, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a covered portico. 
All the class rooms open on this portico, 
and their inner walls are arranged with 
folding, sliding doors, by means of 
which the rooms may be thrown com- 
pletely open on the portico. Both the 
folding doors and the wide French win- 
dows which glaze the outer walls have 
transoms above them, so no matter what 
the weather conditions, one whole side 
of the rooms can be entirely open. 


A great deal of money has been waste- 
fully spent in ornate and costly school 
buildings which are intended to be mon- 
uments to their architects and to make 
a striking impression on visitors. The 
initial cost of these elaborate buildings 
is very high and with the rapid progress 
in American methods of education, 
school plants soon become antiquated. It 
would seem much wiser to spend at least 
part of the money which goes for mere 
show, in relieving the overcrowding 
prevalent in so many schools, and in pay- 
ing adequate salaries to obtain efficient 
teachers. 

In building the Parker School no 
money has been spent on lavish decora- 
tion. Although the materials employed 
have been the best of their kinds, ex- 
pensive materials. have not been used. 
The school is one story high, and as 
the fire hazard, as far as it affects the 
safety of the pupils is entirely negli- 
gible, the building is of frame construc- 
tion covered with stucco. The flat root 
is asphalt and gravel and the parapet 
walls are crowned with red Mission tiles. 
Instead of using concrete columns and 
a tile roof for the portico, which would 
have been attractive and commensurate- 
ly expensive, wooden posts are used 
with a composition roof painted to match 
the tiles on the parapets. 

It seemed foolish in an open-air clim- 
ate to use a closed corridor as a means 
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of communication between classrooms. 
A portico, besides being a decorative 
feature, saved the expense of one addi- 
tional wall. It seemed equally foolish 
to spend money on an elaborate heating 
and ventilating plant. None has been 
provided. The classrooms have small 
wood stoves which are used on wet days 
but hardly ever for any other reason, as 
the pupils are dressed for out of doors. 

All the wood work in the classrooms 
is stained dark brown, the walls being 
painted a warm tan which makes a good 
background for pictures. The patrons 
of the school believe in the subconscious 
influence of art, and the bareness and 
stiffness of the old time schools is avoid- 
ed by hanging artistic prints and photo- 
graphs and by using movable chairs and 
tables instead of desks. 

The kindergarten is designed as a min- 
iature home. The large sunny class 
room is made as home-like as possible 
with an open fire-place tiled with low 
reliefs of deer and rabbits, birds and 
dogs. 

Next comes the kitchen where read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic are the by- 
products of the pupils’ interest in learn- 
ing to cook. Many of the necessaries 
for the school lunches are grown in the 
children’s garden. When the vegetables 
are harvested they are weighed on the 
kitchen scales; the blackboard comes into 
use for writing down recipes and for 
figuring the costs of the few supplies 
which must be bought from the grocer. 

Beyond the ki.zhen is a tiny bedroom 
all light blue and white, where tired tots 
may rest or lessons be given in dusting 
or making beds. \The white curtains 
have blue birds flying along their edges, 
stencilled by the children, and the blue 
and gray rag rug is the work of many 
little weavers. 

In the kindergarten one may see a 
group of children making aprons in 
order to keep clean in the kitchen. At 
one of the manual training tables on 
the wide covered porch, a boy is meas- 
uring and putting together a miniature 
chair. A little girl is mending a broken 
toy for the Christmas present of some 
child less fortunate than she. All are 
doing real things,—things there is a 
reason for doing, and are taking the 
keenest pleasure in their work. With- 
out knowing it they are learning self- 
reliance and logical thinking, thoughtful- 
ness and consideration for others. 

Among the older children the methods 
employed in the kindergarten are simply 
carried forward and amplified. The 
classes are small, so that much indi- 
vidual attention is given; and as the 
grading is entirely flexible, pupils show- 
ing a particular aptitude may progress 
rapidly. 

There is no rigid enforcement of si- 


FACING A GARDENER’S PROBLEMS 


lence in the classrooms; the interest 
is such that usually any talking is about 
the subject in hand. It was thought 
that having the rooms open on the por- 
tico where there is more or less passing, 
would perhaps be a distraction, but ex- 
perience has proved this a groundless 
apprehension. 


The spirit of the school at Christmas 
is a revelation to the visitor. It is not 
“What am I going to get?” but “How 
much pleasure can I give?” The chil- 
dren bring fruit and vegetables to school, 
apples are polished, celery and potatoes 
scrubbed, each child contributing real 
labor in making attractive the baskets 
that are filled to be sent where there 
is real need. Broken and discarded 
toys are repaired and painted to go 
where they will bring happiness. Under 
the Christmas tree are presents, things 
the children themselves have made. A 
boy drags a cart across the room to a 
little brother too small to go to school. 
A little girl darts to her mother with a 


wicker scrap-basket neatly finished. I 
does one good to see the transparent joy 
on a boy’s face as he hands his fathet 
a leather purse he has made all himself 
It is the true spirit of Christmas. 


In his address at the opening of the 
new school building, President Hardy ot 
the San Diego State Normal School 
said that the Francis W. Parker Schoo 
will be to the public schools of Sar 
Diego what Stanford University has 
been to the University of California. I 
the school can be an inspiration for thi 
public schools it will go far towar¢ 
achieving its mission. 

After graduating from college, one o 
the students of the Francis W. Parke 
School of Chicago, became an instructo 
in a large eastern preparatory school 
After a time he wrote to his family— 
“The school prepares for col 
lege but the Parker School prepares fo 
life.” 

There can be little doubt in our mind 
which is the more important. ; 


SBEAUTY FOR ASHES” 


By Albion Fellows Bacon 


CHAP. XI. 


vision of a New World. 


ND what are you going to 
next? Suffrage?” asked a 
friend. 

“No, housing reform; 

housing till I die. I have only made a 

good beginning,’ was my answer. 

There is so much to be done! Con- 
templating the vastness of the field, and 
the smallness of the force that is at 
work, I am reminded of the legendary 
“seven maids with seven mops” attack- 
ing the ocean to “try to sweep it clear.” 
Almost as hopeless seems our task. In 
our state alone how many mops are 
needed! And beyond our borders—dis- 
maying thought! If, in all the cities, 
every house that is past repairing could 
be pulled down or burned up, how great 
would be the crash, how heaven-high 
the conflagration! It would be a veri- 
table crack of doom and glare of Judg- 
ment. 

But this is only a pleasant little pic- 
ture, to cheer housing reformers while 
we wait; for, “at this poor dying rate,” 
as the old hymn says, our country is not 
to. be cleaned. with a crash. 

In my own state, and particularly. in 
my own city, I can hear the actual sou 
of rotting timbers falling. Our strony 
city administration is carrying on the 
work of housing reform most vigorous- 
ly, and by means of our state law and 
various ordinances, is either making 
over or tearing down everything bad in 
the way of buildings. 

“This city must be cleaned up,” Mayor 
Bosse’s edict has gone forth, and all de- 
partments are entering into the work. 

“I couldn’t sleep for several nights, 
after my first round of our tenements, 
thinking of the little children I had 
seen in some of those dreadful places,” 
said Edward Kerth, our building in- 
spector. Needless to say, he will do 
thorough work. And now our organi- 
zations of business men have just passed 
strong resolutions pledging their support 
to the movement, and have created a 
joint housing committee. Their plan in- 
cludes the building of good houses for 
working men, as well as the wiping out 
of our slums. 

It is a most helpful sign that our 
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CONCLUSION 


A glance backward over the White Road that led 
out from home, and forward to the hill-top and the 


BATTLE SONG 


There are great things to do while the careless ones sleep, 


There are heights to be won, there are ramparts to keep; 


And the call that we heed is not Fortune or Power, 
But the need of a hero,—the cry of the Hour. 


We have dreamed of a time when the world should be bright 


With the dawning of Peace and the triumph of Right. 


But our slumber is shaken; the dreamer must waken: 
He must rouse him to battle, and gird him to fight. 


architects are taking hold with right 
good will, and that their state associa- 
tion is pledged to housing reform. Not 
only will this make the enforcement of 
the law much easier, but the value of 
their interest and their recognition of 
their responsibility for the public wel- 
fare can hardly be overestimated. It 
is to them that we may look for the de- 
velopment of better, more durable, more 
convenient and more comfortable 
houses, that shall be within the reach of 
the hitherto neglected classes. It is to 
them that we must look, in the absence 
of civic experts, for the redemption of 
our cities from their unnecessary ugli- 
ness. 


The Law at Work 


In my own city I have seen not only the 
action but the reaction of housing re- 
form. Many people labor under a delu- 
sion that I am an official with a salary. 

“T thought you ought to know about 
the fainily back of me,” comes buzzing 
over the telephone, every few days, with 
a descrintion of one more case of over- 
crowding or unsanitation. 

“T am glad you are interested,” I say, 
and right glad I am, “and the Building 
Inspector will appreciate your help. 
Won’t you call him up, please—No. 
462?” 

Fewer plaints come to me now from 
angry landlords and weeping women, as 
the tenement law is better understood. 
But even the tenants who suffer most 
grumble occasionally when we try to pull 
them out of an old house before it falls 
over them, especially when they are mis- 
led by shrewd landlords about the law. 
I have a soiled and misspelt letter, in a 
pencil scrawl, whose message shows the 
sharpness of another wit than that 
which directed the hand. It appeals to 
me to stop the demolition of a notorious 
old tenement, whose ribs were bare of 
boards and whose condition beggars de- 
scription. ‘We thought you were our 
friend,’ the letter says. “We don't 
know where to go, and, if you can’t stop 
the workmen, will you shelter us your- 
self?” 

The inspector assured me that they 
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found better places—indeed none could 
be worse. One of the families, I found, 
was Lucindy’s! Her husband had died, 
and she was trying to keep her little 
ones together. We were glad to see her 
rescued once more, and installed in a 
better neighborhood. 

Above and beyond the tenement law 
and its enforcement, a wonderful result 
has come from the educational cam- 
paign of the last six years, in the awak- 
ening of public sentiment. Where the 
law compels one decent building, senti- 
ment builds or repairs a score, and what- 
ever is done by sentiment always goes 
far ahead of the demands of the law. 
More than cutting windows in some 
hundreds of old houses, or than saving 
the yard spaces behind as many new 
ones, is it to cut windows into the minds 
of the people and to give them broader 
standards. 

Some sins that used to be committed 
in ignorance in Indiana will never be 
repeated. Builders are voluntarily mak- 
ing better plans; many, through an 
awakened sense of propriety; others in 
anticipation of future restrictions. 

One of the most significant results 
has been the building of an entire min- 
ing village upon nearly model plans, 
giving the miners sanitation, conven- 
iences and many comforts, providing 
spring water, and giving each house its 
garden—things hitherto unheard of. 

“We used to build a miner’s shack 
for $100,” said the owner. “These cost 
over $1,000, but they pay a good per- 
cent.” 

All this sounds so smooth and so 
pleasant that it might lead the reader 
to believe that no law is needed. Alas, 
those who make it necessary will not 
listen to the appeal of sentiment, which 
has a strong voice but no “teeth.” Only 
the law, which has a bite as well as a 
bark, can make them hear. 

“You will go on, and carry your work 
into other states, won’t you?” I am 
asked. And a magazine answers for me, 
“She will never rest until every state has 
a law as good as her own.” 

“A weary lot is thine,’ methought, 
reading that comment. MHappily, the 
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National Housing Association, to which 
I belong, goes far afield and is organized 
to answer the appeals for help and ex- 
pert advice that are coming in from all 
sides. Still, there grows a pile of letters 
upon my desk asking for lectures, for 
help in starting housing campaigns, and 
what not, and it isn’t in the heart of a 
housing reformer to refuse. 


The Appeal of the Slums 


But whether it be a chamber of com- 
merce, a civic association or a woman’s 
federation that gives the invitation, I 
hear always, above it, the faint, far-off 
call of little voices, and see the beckon- 
ing of little shadowy hands. And so it 
happens that I see more and more of 
the misery of our cities. 


“Tf you could stay over another day 
we would show you the beauties of our 
city,’ almost everyone says when, after 
a tour of the slums, and divers meetings 
and conferences, I am being borne to the 
train. Once in awhile I do visit the 
good residence sections and parks and 
[ always get a glimpse of them, coming 
and going from the slums. We dash 
across the business streets, lunch in a 
great fine building and I see the state 
house, when there is one. It is always 
a matter of interest to me, as well as 
curiosity. I like to figure out how long 
it would take to get from the senate 
chamber to the house of representatives. 
Some of them are too far apart, but 
I like those that have no place for 
the audience, except the gallery, and 
those that are well ventilated. As 
to the marble stairs, and all that, the 
shortest way up takes me! 

It isn’t missing the beauty spots of a 
city that I mind. If I] am imported for 
the purpose of issuing jeremaids and 
inaking miserable as many people as 
possible, I must be glad if I succeed, 
and be content to leave the “pleasures 
and palaces” to other guests, who come 
on gayer missions. The part I do mind, 
though, is having to be remembered, like 
a wasp, for its sting. But there are 
always happenings that warm my heart 
—and new friends. 

One of the greatest encouragements 
in this journeying, has been meeting 
others interested in the same work, who 
have been through similar struggles 
and, often, are further along the road 
and know how everything will work out. 

I can never forget our first National 
Housing Conference. 
eyed person might who had lived in 
the Land of One-Eyed people, for a 
long time, and then came back to the 
Two-Eyed country. It was a relief to 
be with a whole association of people 
who saw as I did, without having to 
explain, argue or apologize. In fact, 
every one of them would have dared to 
ask for more than we had in our tene- 
ment law. They thought we hadn’t ask- 
ed half enough for Indiana. It was 
most encouraging. 


I felt as a two- 


I remember one lovely luncheon, dur- 
ing the conference, at which we dis- 
cussed ashes, garbage, alleys, and such 
things, for several hours, continuing the 
discussion at an after-meeting until din- 
ner time, and then carrying it on till 
midnight. And still earnest groups 
gathered in the corridors, and lingered 
on the steps. Every kind of civic ex- 
pert was there, and it was a joy to find 
out just how to do the things that one 
was puzzling over alone. 


Along the White Road 


It is far, indeed, that the White Road 
has led me—through the village, to the 
city, across the state, and out into other 
states. And it has been uphill all the 
way. But with every turn of the road 
there is a broader view. ‘There are sur- 
prises, too, at every turn,—such beauti- 
ful surprises, and so many of them, that 
I have come to expect something unex- 
pected around every corner. Some of 
them are good times. Some are un- 
looked-for help. The best and the most 
wonderful of them are the friendships. 
And I was looking only for thorns and 


flinty places—and brickbats, I remem- 
ber! 
True, there is weary climbing and 


hard fighting still in store; but there 
are the little resting-places, where one 
can stop and take a full breath, and look 
out over the view. 


It is a glorious thing to be standing 
at the gap of Opportunity, to be in the 
sweep of great movements, in the cur- 
rent of all good purposes, in the com- 
pany of lofty souls. It is great to feel 
that one is living, even now and here, 
the eternal life, and to rest in the poise 
of a perfect trust in the divine will. 
Only so can one wait with patience and 
serenity for the issues of life. Only so 
can one bear to look down into the 
shadow, and hear the wail of the help- 
less and suffering, and feel their bur- 
den as one’s own. 


The Gain of the Years 


Looking back over these years, and 
the struggle to which they have been 
devoted, I am thankful that they have 
given me more, and not less, faith’ in 
both God and man. I am glad that I 
can see the most hopeful phase of the 
forces that hindered. I am grateful for 
all the forces that helped—the person- 
alities, rather; for every force was rep- 
resented by some strong man or woman, 
and it is they whom I remember. 

Of all the forces arrayed against 
housing reform, selfishness, ignorance 
and indifference were those that hinder- 
ed most. I really believe that ignorance 
is the prime cause, for most of those 
who are indifferent would arouse to ac- 
tion, if they could know. And a ma- 
jority of those who fought us, through 
selfish interest, would cease to oppose, 
I believe, if they could see how much 
misery their selfishness costs. But they 


will never know fully, unless we could 
put into the penalties of our tenement 
law that the owners of slum property 
should be incarcerated for a term in 
their own tenements. 

I remember how, in my first cam- 
paign, I tried to excuse the landlords be- 
cause housing reform was a new 
thought, and they perhaps did not know 
better. But now, for six years, housing 
reform has been taught from one end 
of the state to the other. It has been 
preached by pulpit and press. Chambers 
of commerce have endorsed it, boards 
of health have insisted upon it. Chari- 
ties organizations have begged for it, 
women’s clubs have demanded it. Pic- 


_tutes have been published and thrown 


upon screens, describing the dangers 
and horrors of slums ; and if people do 
not yet know that “it is no better to kill 
a man with a house than it is to kill 
him in the street with an ax,” it is 
time they did. 


Strange Slum-Owners 


Still, we have been amazed, even this 
year, to find who are the men and 
women who own the most of the worst 
houses. Wealthy, many of them, for 
slums are paying property; respected, 
because the community does not know 
the source of their revenue; prominent 
in society, but their friends live in the 
best part of town, and- never pass by 
their property. They are church mem- 
bers, some of them, and even build 
churches or help build them with their 
revenues. 

There can be no doubt that these 
persons know the value of sanitation, 
also of light, air and space, for they 
live on choice corners, or other good 
sites, and their homes have every sani- 
tary device. 

I know one town where two men own 
practically all the wretched dwellings 
of the poor. “One of them buys up 
old box cars, and makes them over into 
shanties,’ we were told. This man is 
disliked and not even respected. ‘The 
town realizes that his deeds are an 
abomination, a wrong to the poor and a 
menace to the community, but they do 
not realize it keenly enough. Not ong 
citizen has thought to lift a finger to 
interfere with him. . 

In other cities one is surprised to 
find the easy-going forebearance of the 
large body of high-class real estate men 
towards the few sharks who own slum 
property, even though their own prop- 
erty is injured in that vicinity, the fire 
hazard increased, and the slum owner 
has a large and undue advantage over 
them, in many ways. 

It is pleasant to turn from the forces 
that hindered housing reform to those 
that helped. I wish I might have a 
chapter on “The Men Who Helped,” 
and express the gratitude that is due 
to every man who has unselfishly done 
his part towards this much of bringing 
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in the Kingdom, whether he be poli- 
fician or preacher. 

Those three campaigns in the Legis- 
ature were a wonderful experience, and 
'f I have come out of them with a deep- 
sr faith in humanity, it is a high tribute 
o the men of Indiana. 

In those three campaigns, standing, 
is I have, on the outside of parties and 
politics, I have seen some things that 
strangely puzzled me, but, as no one 
jas given me a more satisfactory inter- 
sretation than my own, I shall hold to 
my own conclusions until wise men 
agree. When I first went into public 
ife I made up my mind to make the 
nost and the best of conditions as they 
sxisted, of men as I met them, and of 
9olitics as the majority allow them to 
ye. In fact, one cannot do otherwise; 
for obviously, one cannot work with 
sonditions as they are not. Yet I have 
seen many earnest but ineffective, people 
fail to secure by legislation the splendid 
ends they had worked zealously to 
achieve, because they insisted on the 
mpossible, and would have none but 
heir own methods. It is just as if we 
should take our corn to a miller, and 
jemand that he should reset his burrs 
and change his whole method of milling. 
if there be only one mill, we must take 
dur grist thither or leave it unground. 


An Impartial View 


Having no hand in the management 
of political affairs, I may leave to the 
various parties the care of reaping the 
thorns in each other’s fields. It has 
yeen my pleasant task to gather only 
he grapes, and I am fain to accept the 
jivine guarantee that they were grown 
1pon grape-vines. It is only fair to say 
hat I have encountered far more figs 
than thistles, and fewer thistles than 
what seems to be a sort of cacti that, I 
irmly believe, could be Burbankized for 
auman good. Would they might be, and 
that we might include in the conserva- 
ion of vital resources, those great pow- 
srs for good that are so wasted by con- 
stant warring in the struggle for su- 
yremacy. 

“Don’t you believe for one minute 
hat those politicians would have work- 
sd for a tenement law if they hadn’t 
thought it was a good thing for their 
party,” a friend said. 

“Why, of course,” I told her, “I 
wouldn’t have gone to three -legis- 
atures and asked for anything that sen- 
sible business men wouldn’t think was 
a good thing. One’s faith in men 
Joesn’t depend on their doing foolish 
things because we ask them to. And, 
»f course, no good politician will ever 
turn down’ the Homes of Indiana. But 
nobody could ever make me believe that 
that was all there was of it.” 

And then I tried to tell her of the 
splendid hearty way they had given their 
service, and of the noble qualities that 
had so often shown themselves. 


In order that this story shall not fail 
of its purpose, let me say, first, that 
it has been my intention to show that 
if any one so timid, and so physically 
unfortified for hard marching and fight- 
ing, could stand the strain and meet 
with some success, surely no one else 
should fear to try. 


What is Service? 

It has been far from my thought to 
hold up public work as the most valu- 
able service. Rather, I have tried to 
make it plain that no one but a genuine 
Daruma, who is weighted so as not to be 
“upsetable”, should go into the range of 
cannon-balls. In the words with which 
Mrs. Blythe comforted Mary Ware, 
whose sole idea of public service was 
the former’s kind of torch-bearing: 

“A torch is a torch, no matter where 
you put it; and sometimes the lights 
streaming from cheerful home windows 
make better guides for the benighted 
traveler than the street-lamp, whose sole 
purpose is to give itself to the public.” 

Most strongly have I desired to show 
how much can be done by women’s or- 
ganizations, by simply demanding right 
legislation; and to show their equally 
important part of helping to enforce 
legislation, after they get it. I should 
like to show the very valuable work that 
has been done by clubs in raising funds 
to employ civic experts, but the sugges- 
tion must suffice. 

Too much cannot be said, however, 
of the service into which even the most 
modest and timid may enter by join- 
ing in the work of federated clubs, or 
civic organizations, to carry on the 
great educational campaigns for mould- 
ing public sentiment that must precede 
and follow every legislative success. 
This assertion is made by the majority 
of speakers on reform platforms. What 
is not said, however, or is touched too 
little and too lightly, is that the funda- 
mental necessity of all this work is the 
securing of data, the knowing of actual 
conditions that call for reform. 


“Know your City” 


“Go and see for yourself,” is my part- 
ing plea to every audience, no matter 
of whom composed. “Know your city,” 
is a motto that I wish might be sounded 
daily by a megaphone, in the ears of 


_ every one who presumes to have any 


part in the control of chambers of com- 
merce, civic associations, school boards, 
social service circles, churches, women’s 
clubs, etc. They should be made to see 
that if they are to give intelligent ser- 
vice, they must know their city as the 
politician knows it, as the police know 
it, as the drain-man and the man who 
reads gas meters know it—because the 
outside and the pretty places we already 
know well. 

They should know their city, who try 
to manage its affairs, as a merchant 
knows his business, in all its details; as 
a doctor knows his patient, in all his 


weaknesses. They should know it by 
means of surveys and sanitary maps that 
X-ray every defect, and by civic insti- 
tutes that exhibit its greatnesses and 
meannesses, its overlapping or under- 
manning of departments, its schools, 
factories, trade, traffic, institutions—all 
its “works,” from the city hall to the 
saloon, from the choice residence dis- 
trict to the slum quarter. 

How else shall we understand the 
causes that are piling up social wreck- 
age, faster than our schools can educate 
or our churches evangelize? How else 
can we ever know with certainty the 
city’s resources of wealth, which pours 
in, in large streams and runs out in 
many leaks? How else shall we be able 
to help our city’s morals, of which one- 
half are in darkness? How else reckon 
with the city’s political forces, of which 
the stronger part, the root, is under- 
ground, like the horse-radish? And 
how shall we control public health, 
safety and welfare, unless we can keep 
our finger on the pulse of private health 
and safety and welfare. 


Home—the Beginnimg 

And so we come back to the home, 
where this story started. All roads 
lead back to it. The squad that goes out 
to hunt up the evils that prey upon us, 
whether they follow the lead of the 
charity worker, the district nurse, the 
mission worker, the health official, the 
probation officer, the detective, or the 
anti-tuberculosis specialist, will take a 
circuit and all round up and meet to- 
gether in the place where the housing 
reformer has gone straight to the core 
of all the trouble—the homes that so- 
ciety forgets, neglects, abandons. 

I have not told anything about the 
trails of the civic improvers or city 
beautifiers converging with those who 
track the fly, the germ and the imp, be- 
cause in so many cities they go on a 
careful détour, and avoid these places. 
And yet these hideous, offending bad 
residence districts, where visitors are 
never taken and nobody likes to go, cry 
most loudly for help, with all their 
ugly mouths and discordant voices, 
smiting the passerby in ear and eye and 
nose. What assault they must make 
upon those who live amidst them! 

Yet these need beautifying, more 
than any other parts of the town. I 
have often wondered why so many civic 
clubs begin and end their beautifying 
with lawns, gardens and parks, instead 
of houses. The reason must be that 
it is easier. Or else, it is a mis- 
conception of what a city is, and what 
it is for; a failure to recognize that a 
city is mostly made up of homes, out- 
numbering all other buildings; that the 
streets are there to lead to the homes, 
and the stores are there to supply the 
homes; that for the homes all mills 
grind or weave, all wheels turn, all traf- 
fic exists, and all the business of: the 
city goes on. 
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A PROMISING FIELD FOR A SANITARY SURVEY : 


TWO-STORY “DWELLINGS” 


Some glimpses of the slums 


of Indiana that helped to win a 


law for the Homes of Indiana. 


THESE HOUSES REST ON DUMP HEAPS 


SANITATION IS REPORTED “BAD” A DREADFUL CONGLOMERATE OF KITCHEN, BEDROOM, STOREHOUSE AND WOODSHED 


WHERE EACH COTTAGE HAS ITS GARDDEN 


The Liverpool Housing Committee aimed to ‘‘let the poor share the idea of an 
Englishman’s home.’’ In the Bevington Street Area, where formerly were 900 
slum courts, streets are now laid out 30 feet wide. Cottages and flats, of from 
two to five rooms, rent for from 2/9 to 4/ a week. 


SOME OF THE FOUR-ROOM COTTAGES 


GIRLS’ PLAYGROUND. DRINKING FOUNTAIN AT ENTRANCE EACH HAS FIRE-PLACE AND HOT WATER 


HEDGES OF BOX AND PRIVET ENCLOSE TINY LAWNS BAY WINDOWS AND PANELING GIVE VARIETY TO THIS BLOCK OF APARTMENTS 
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People forget that though the parks 
are there to supply the lack or to aug- 
ment the delights of the homes, they can 
never take the place of space or beauty 
about the homes; that, when the mills 
are empty and still, and the streets 
deserted and dark, when the parks and 
gardens have only a solitary sentinel, 
the human life that quickened them in 
the day time has all withdrawn into the 
homes. Thither at night the  toiler 
comes; thence at dawn the toiler fares; 
but his treasure remains there, the little 
ones, the mothers, the old people who 
must stay. And where these are, is the 
Heart of the City. 


Not Houses but Homes 


In our state we have settled upon a 
simple translation of the term “housing 
reform” into “the betterment of the 
homes.” This takes away the cold, for- 
bidding aspect of the subject, and in- 
sures a larger audience when we lecture. 
The public smelled fresh mortar and 
new pine whenever the other term was 
mentioned, and had in mind an arraign- 
"ment of carpenters and masons. But 
the real meaning of “housing reform” 
comes out when we put in the “home.” 
The house lives, lights twinkle in the 
windows, smoke comes out of its chim- 
neys, and the public can smell supper 
and hear the children at play. But we 
have made them smell the yards, too, 
and hear the children cry. 

“The Homes of Indiana,’ has proven 
a magic watchword for housing reform 
in our state. Already two other states 
have caught up the battle cry, and we 
hear “The Homes of Kentucky,” and 
“The Homes of New Jersey.” Would 
that the cry might ring on till we hear 
“The Homes of the Nation.” 

Now, we have many prescriptions for 
housing reform, from many schools of 
medicine. Belonging to the allopathic 
school, I must hold to legislation as the 
best cure, though I am ready to welcome 
most heartily everything that can show 
by results that it will help our sick cities. 
Not all civic doctors will consult, how- 
ever, and housing legislation is attacked 
by others than “skin builders” and slum 
landlords. 

The comedy of the situation lies in 
the fact that the half who attack hous- 
ing laws complain that they do not go 
far enough; the other half charge that 
they go too far. If we could pit the two 
parties against each other, it would save 
our breath. 

To the first we must give the answer 
of Solon, when asked if he had provided 
the best of laws for the Athenians: 
“The best they were capable of receiy- 
ing.” 

To the others, who complain of the 
law’s exactions, we can best answer by 
pointing to our better class of real estate 
men, who take an honest pride in doing 
the right and proper thing, and who give 
so much more to their tenants than any 


housing law demands (for much less 
percentage of returns than slum owners 
receive), that they feel insulted when 
asked if they give water and sewer con- 
nections, and repairs. 

As education advances, housing laws 
will be extended, but their extension will 
be mainly to other classes of buildings, 
and to higher standards of decency and 
safety. And yet I could die happy were 
it possible to leave, by means of housing 
laws, no more than the Irishman’s leg- 
acy: “I bequeath to every man the free 
air of heaven.” 

Simple wish! 
sition ! 

Could our forefathers ever have be- 
lieved, when first they trod the lonely 
shores of this country, and looked out 
over its vast unpeopled wastes, that we 
should be fighting today for the very 
air we breathe? No more than that we 
should cease to have the breath of 
Freedom. Nor do we dream how much 
harder the fight will be in the day 
when monstrous cities shall cover our 
plains, the cities where, we are told, the 
greater part of our population is to 
live. 

For at present, our 
growing much faster than they have 
been improving. We are speeding on 
to greatness, while we are crawling out 
of barbarism—that barbarism that sub- 
mits to filth and lack of sanitation and 
preventible vice and disease. 


A Fight for Free Air 


Anyone, with an untrained eye, can 
look about and name the elementary 
problems of sanitation that we have 
failed to solve, or at least to handle. It 
needs no civic expert to do that, but it 
would need a prophet to tell us when 
we shall achieve them. 

Light and ventilation—when the space 
that insures them is held dearer than 
life, and when even our little towns 
have dark rooms? — - 

Cleanliness—how many really clean 
cities have we? If they have clean 
streets, how about their alleys? If they 
have water and sewer mains, how many 
lots have access to them? Garbage and 
ashes and trash—the worry of the 
wealthy, the terror of the poor—how 
many cities deal adequately with them 
today? In most cities, every kind of 
waste is stored at the back door, for a 
day, a week or a lifetime. 

And until these simple essentials are 
mastered, how can we hope for the 
higher things? Perhaps, even now, in 
their cradles are the legislators who 
shall enact the laws that shall bring 
some of these fundamental reforms. It 
is best to begin on these future legis- 
lators in their cradles, and then follow 
them up in the kindergarten, school and 
college. It saves the frantic letter sent 
just before election. 

Some day we shall appreciate safety 
and sanitation enough to pay for them; 


Preposterous suppo- 


cities have been 


-_pay. And this was because of having 
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and all the experts, —and we have many 
of note—cannot give these things to us- 
before that time. Some time we shall 
appreciate Space in our cities, as we. 
appreciate all desirable things when they 
begin to disappear. Later, Beauty will 
be called in and set in the place of | 
honor, among “practical” people; no 
more crowded out, no more apologized | 
for, no more even kept for “solitary | 
festival.” I am glad that those years 
are past in which I dared not publish a 
verse, and spent my time in hunting up 
dollar-and-cents arguments—and there 
are many—to show that bad housing! 
is bad~business, and that slums do not | 


to fee men who assumed that it was” 
“practical” to give decency and san- | 
ye to everyone. . 
Allies in the Fight | 

It is only necessary, now, to refer” 
skeptics to the more than forty com- | 
mercial organizations that have taken up: 
housing reform by housing laws. It is — 
enough to point to the practical . meni 
who have actually built model houses to 
rent that are durable and well built, 
comfortable, homelike, private, that have 
veritable cupboards and sinks, and real 
bath tubs. They are on pleasant streets, q 
with a good view, have trees, grass and — 
flowers, rent for less than some of our 
most miserable and squalid slums, andy 
pay a fair profit. : 

Leaving the skeptics gazing at this 
pleasant sight, it is a relief to slip away 
to a quiet place where the vista opens — 
upon a view that rests my soul—a view 
of things whose practical nature no one 
will ask me, at least, to defend—planned 
towns! garden cities! 

Ever above the quivering heat of noom 
in the desert they have hung like a dim, 
fair mirage. Does any one ever lool 
upon them more wistfully than a hous-~ 
ing reformer? We draw near to them, 
as the children of the tenements come 
and press their faces against the tall 
palings of the forbidden garden, stand- 
ing without in the dust, peering in at 
the ranks of lilies, the winding walks, 
and the fountain-splashed bowers. And 
we have a place inside, too, for even as 
in the Garden of Buddha there had to 
be a constant removal of blight and de- 
cay; and the jealous guard upon de- 
structive forces, the constant weeding 
and pruning—this need, there will al— 
ways be in all places where men live. 

I had hoped that we might have, be- 
fore this, the simple initial enactment 
permitting town-planning in our state. 
It must come soon, or we shall pay dear- 
ly for the lack of it. Where we can 
get people to listen, let us plead for 
generous space allowances, especially in 
our new city enlargements. The sani- 
tarian and the artist and the unham- 
pered architect, all will agree to this. 

Even the “crazy-quilt” city can give 
much in the way of beauty to dignify 
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he characters of its people, that will 
less them from their windows—if they 
ave windows. It can give improved 
treets and alleys, parks and_ gar- 
ens, upon which even the mean 
welling may lift its eyes and take 
heer. As far as monuments, fountains, 
r public buildings may be in sight, in 
ista or sky-line, nobility may be 
rought into the daily lives of the peo- 
le. To those who have outlook, may 
Il view be given. But to those who 
re set back, overtopped and shut in, the 
haracter of the premises becomes all 
mportant and leaves the problem be- 
ween the tenant, the landlord and the 
eighbors. 


Poverty, in Tale and Truth 


We will find ourselves coming out 
omewhat behind those enchanting 
tory-book descriptions of poverty, that 
leal with “poor-but-honest” and “patch- 
d-but-clean” people. The “scoured 
leal table,” the “shining tins,” the\“ger- 
nium in the window,” the “prints on 
he wall,” always sound so delectable. 
\s children, we could never quite decide 
vhether we would rather be fabulously 
vealthy, and sit on diamond chairs, or 
e poor aiter this wise; but we strong- 
y inclined to the latter. I know that 
ettlement workers, often, with great 
aste, a little money, and infinite labor, 
yerform miracles of paint and paper 
ipon certain old houses, and make them 
00k as good as the story-book kind. 
Vould we had more of such people, to 
lant more oases in our arid brick 
vastes ! 

But not all the old houses can be trans- 
‘ormed that way, not even by the “mu- 
licipal scrubbers,” welcome as they are. 
\nd the reason is that some old houses 
vere flimsy and mean even in their new- 
1ess, and now in their decay are be- 
fond reform. To try to beautify them 
vith paint and paper, is much like gild- 
ngaskull. - 

The premises are even worse, with 
oathsome cellars, yards soaked through 
vith grease and sewage poison and hard 
vith cinders. All that could redeem such 
i place would be to burn the house, blast 
ut the foundations, fumigate the hole, 
sart away the composite horrors of the 
oil, and fill in with fresh, sinless coun- 
ty earth—though we should pity the 
sarth worms in their new environment! 

This is a formula for the owner, not 
be tenant. What the tenant can do, 
with little means and less taste, is pitia- 
jie enough. I have seen tenants ex- 
yending work on old houses—work as 
1opeless as efforts to educate an imbe- 
sile—that would have made a decent 
dwelling most attractive. Yet I can 
estify that the house looked worse than 
yefore, because the extra scrubbing wore 
off more of the old paint. 

I have said enough in other chapters, 
of the efforts of many poor folk to 
make things more homelike, of their 
j 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 


56.8% 
Exchanges Bell-connected, 
but not Bell-owned. 


23.5% 
ExchangesBell-owned. 


iz 


10.£% 
Exchanges not Bell- 


9.2% 
Places served by 
owned or connected. 


two companies. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 
phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 


city as for a small village. 


Some of these exchanges are owned by 


the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 


panies. 


Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 


of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 
with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 


One Policy 


S| opbimietnteta 
{oing tOF YROPE 


via the Baltimore-Southampton- 
: Bremen service of the North Ger- 
fe man Lloyd means traveling in comfort 
and safety on large modern One Class (II) 
Cabinsteamers—Low rates—Delicious meals 
Write today for rates and sailings, Send 10c. for 
a * valuabletravel guide “How to See Germany, Austria 
tld witzerland’ —By P. G. L. Hilken,who tells with 
eae and lucidity’ what to see and how to see it. 
‘eeks’ Vacation Tour to eg Paris and 
Berlin inchiding Rhine Trip, for $189.40 
A. SCHUMACHER & co 
General Agents, 
264 S. Charles Street Bal 


altimore, me 
a 
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One System 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Post Graduate Course in Public Health 
Work for Nurses at the Henry Phipps In- 
stitute in affiliation with the Visiting Nurse 
Society of Philadelphia, will open October 
1, 1914. A number of scholarships are 
available. Entrance blanks and outline of 
the curriculum will be sent on request to 


Miss M. LEHMANN, Superintendent, The 
Visiting Nurse Society, 1340 Lombard 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Miss A. K. Sutton, Superintendent, The 
Henry Phipps Institute, 7th & Lom- 
bard Streets, Philadelphia. 
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RAC FACTORIES-OF THE REMING] 


A Remington-Made 
Typewriter 


For Every Taste 


ForEvery Need ForEvery Purpose 


There never has been such a typewriter line. 
For completeness and comprehensiveness, it is 
hard to see how this line can ever havearival, 


HATEVER the need of the typewriter user, 
whatever the purpose for which he intends to 
use the machine, whatever his preference for 
one form of construction over another, thereis bound to 
be some typewriter in the great Remington line that will 
suit his purpose—his every purpose—better than any other 
machine. It matters not what purpose—whether straight | 
‘riting or any variety of special work, including writing, 
adding and subtracting—there is always a Remington- 
made machine that exactly fits the need. Variety end- 
less, but only one standard of quality—THE BEST. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Classified Adv otiiscmente 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, | 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘*Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, SuRVEY. 


BUSINESS woman, college education, 
secretarial experience, executive ability, in- 
itiative, able to take responsibility, wishes 
connection with social or religious organ- 
ization. Address 2007 Survey. 


A PROGRESSIVE, successful and - effi- 
cient superintendent, experienced with the 
cottage system in children’s “Homes” seeks 
a new position where advanced ideas will 


be welcomed. Experienced in all lines of in- 
dustrial training. Character building “a 
specialty. Address 2008 SurRvEy. 


Expert Services Offered 

ADMINISTRATION — Institutional or 
philanthropic work. Experienced in dealing 
with men of affairs. Nation-wide acquaint- 
ance. Successful Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 
Familiar with business methods; able to 
reorganize and promote efficiency. Highest 
references. Previous salary $3,000 to $5,009. 
Available October first. State nature of 
work first letter. Interview Boston or New 
York. Address 2006 SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Capable social center organ- 
izer, who speaks Italian, wanted in a large 
New England city. Address 1296, SurRvEy. 


BUSINESS Manager of Institution, one 
hour from town; must understand food 
values, household management and accounts. 
Send detailed information in writing to 
Room 705, 52 William Street, New York. 
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There must be something in this uni-| 
versal craving for beauty that testi-} 
fies to our universal need of it. It must} 
be meant to lead us back to the Garden, | 
by the unerring perceptions of the deli- | 
cate antennae of the soul. We feel that. 
craving as a deep thirst, the longing, 
for the woods and fields, the open shore, | 
the stretches of cloudland. Confinement} 
is irksome and work is hateful, at times, 
not for itself, but because it shuts us in, } 
away from the green and bine ae 
gold, from the Something that draws us. | 
And when we leave the town and go to} 
the country places, how we feel their 
restfulness sweeping in upon us, in a} 
great tide. | 

How much the beauty of physical en=| 
vironment can contribute to moral beau-) 
ty, or be reflected by it, we do not yet 
know. I am convinced that we have not! 
yet begun to estimate its value, in our | 
environment, as we shall in years t 
come. We think of it as desirable though 
in no way essential; but until it is ex-| 
alted to a place of more dignity, we shall | 
not have it in our national life. With all 
our rugged strength we shall be like the 
unfinished temple, “Wanting still i 
glory of the spire.” ; . 


The Meaning of Beauty 
How shall we, then, come to ing 


estimate of beauty? Only by takin ' 
it to be “that divine thing the ancients 
us. : 

The restorative and healing power of 
beauty seems to be well established. We 


ment, the view of green pastures and 
still waters; why cheerful flowers are) 
brought about them, and soothing musi¢, 
is played for them. ‘| 

The reformatory value of beauty may) 
not be so well established, though some 
day the purgation of beauty will sup=) 
plant the purgatory of pain. Thinkin 
of-the rebuke that purity gives to the 
impure, greatness to meanness, truth 
falsity, the power of “good for evil 


not be used more for both formatory an 
reformatory purposes. In fact, we ac= 
knowledge its value in our careful sele 
tion of those things that must be before 
the eyes of our own children. 

When society comes to value one 
child more truly, we shall have, for 
every community, a country homestead 
where that child can go who needs spe= 
cial encouragement. It will not be 
penal place, nor even a place of reé 
form; it will be held out, rather, as ; 
dear delight and a reward. But wh 
society values the child enough, 
realizes what the child means to 
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state, and what the home means to the 
shild, it will provide even better, for 
then the child will have, in its own 
10me, all that a home should give, in its 
vital essentials. 

There will be safety. There will be 
he chance to be well, to be pure; room 
0 grow and breathe in; the sacred pri- 
yacy of the home circle—all those things 
hat are the birthright of every child. 
And there will be, in some way, beauty, 
0 which the soul of the child naturally 
urns as does a plant to the light. 
~ Yet why should we need to plead for 
Jeauty, when we have the words of its 
svangels, the “ever living poets,” to 
whom has been given a share of that 
Spirit that is to “preach good tidings” ? 
They have taught us that there is some 
power in beauty to “bind up the broken- 
qearted,” and to “comfort all who 
nourn.” How often we invoke the very 
seauty of their words to do this, and set 
them to music or to flowers. How often, 
too, they release us from care, by “the 


opening of the prison,” whose portals ~ 


yield to their gentle touch. They have 

shown us beauty that we missed. They 

have yet to “open the blind eyes” that, 

in the midst of loveliness, gaze unseeing. 
A Vision 

All of this swept over me on that day, 
not long ago, when I went back to the 
ridge where my childhood was passed. 
Standing on the top of the ridge, I 
looked across the sweep of the valley 
to the far ranges of the blue hills that 
lay beyond. In a meadow the sheep 
were grazing. Faint and far off came 
the country sounds, strained to a clear 
sweetness through that pure atmos- 
phere. It was the Sabbath, and in the 
little church they were singing hymns. 

In the churchyard, under the dark 
cedars, I could see the flags upon the 
soldiers’ graves. “My country”’—it had 
never meant so much to me! A sudden 
rush of feeling seemed to claim com- 
radeship with those who had fought on 
other battlefields. 

How profound was the Sabbath peace! 
How sweet was the air! The old spell 
of the view came over me. There ran 
the road to the valley, then climbed the 
hills, to the sky. As a child I had felt 
it beckon and lure me, with dreams of 
the cities that lay beyond. I had 
thought of them, with a child’s imagin- 
ing, as one sees temples and spires in a 
Sunset glory, and hears their far-off 
chimes. I had wondered about -their 
poets, their artists—all the beauty that 
must be there. 

But now—I had seen the cities! And 
the glamor was gone. Instead, there was 
the shadow enfolding them, the shadow 
hat all of our effort has never been 

le to lift. And there, in the shadow, 
are the poor, the toiling. Instead of the 

iming of bells I could hear, far away, 
great chorus of those whose groaning 
boa crying mingled with the roar of the 


Modern Sleeping Porch Fitted with Wilson Blinds 


Practically makes an Outdoor room of the ordinary porch; a 
at night, a porch by day. Most practical and useful form of Ven 


yet devised; excludes the sun; admits the breeze. Keeps out the rain . 
For illustrated booklet specify “Venetian A-4’” 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
3 and 5 West 29th St., New York. 
Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors and Rol 


fllustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 
ools. o second quality. Only the 
best obtainable, 


WILSON’S OUTSIDE 
VENETIANS 


For Windows and Piazzas 


Artistic Combination of Blind and Awning for 
town and country houses. More durable and 
sightly than fabric awnings. Very easily oper- 
ated; slats open and close to admit air yet ex- 
clude sun 
rays; can be 
pulled up 
out of sight 
if desired ; 
provides 
much sum- 
mercom- 
fort. Adds 
architectural 
distinctionto 
the house. 
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TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 


Individual Use 
Submit 


and we will estimate, or 


specifications 


we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


Send for Catalog No. 3177 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


If you WEILE to build a school 


especially for your boy the chances are 
that you would like to have him get his 
education out in the open country-— 
away from the dangers of the city 
—where he would come in contact 
with the actual operations of a large and 
modern farm, with workshops, live stock, 
lakes, woods, and all the equipment 
necessary for thorough study and health- 
ful sport—and where, under the best 
of instructors and with the association 
of clean-minded and clean-cut boys from 
the best of American homes, he would 
be fitted mentally and physically for 
early entrance into American or Euro- 
pean universities. These are some of 
the advantages that Interlaken offers. 
Is it not just the school for your boy > 
Write Edward A. Rumley, principal, 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana, today. 


Interlaken- 


a schoolona farm 


VACATION OVER? 


If it is, don’t forget to let us know just 
when you will get back to town. 

To prevent delay or break in receipt of is- 
sues, we must know the week before you 
wish the change to be made. 


FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


Head Worke: 


The University 
Settlement Society 
Seeks 


A man of broad training in social work 
| and experience in the administration of 
| social service activities to head its work | 
in the Settlement House, No. 186 Eld- | 
| ridge Street, New York City. | 
The opportunities for civic and social | 
service of a comprehensive nature are | 
unusual. 

| Those desiring to be considered for 
| the position should address a letter of 
application, stating age, education, ex- 
perience, both in business and social 
work, and such other details as will en- 
able the Executive Committee of the | 
Council to determine the applicant's 
| fitness, 


To 
THOMAS M. DEBEVOISE, 


: 
Chairman, 
No. 62 Cedar Street, New York City. ; 


NOTE:—Suggestions from social workers as to 
possible candidates will be welcomed. 
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SEASONED INVESTMENTS 
Netting 5% to 6% 


First mortgage bonds where each original is- 
sue has been substantially reduced by serial 
payments, margin of security correspondingly 
increased and borrower’s ability to meet ob- 
ligations under all conditions definitely proved. 
An unusually wide variety as regards maturity, 
and location and character of security, en- 
abling you to select an investment suitable to 
your own requirements. 


Ask for Circular No. 8620A. 
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Printer 
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mills and the din of the streets. 

Like the shadow of clouds passing 
over the fields came another thought— 
the thought of the great cities that some 
day may be there, blots on their green- 
ness. But it passed. The fields lay un- 
troubled, the great cup of the valley was 
brimming with sunshine, the sky swept 
down over the valley and closed in about 
me. 

The Presence was there! It filled all 
the vast spaces, near and far. 

I reached out my hand, as in child- 
hood, to its tangible sureness. It will 
still be there, I felt, when, having done 
our small part, we are gone. When the 
cities.are built, underneath their founda- 
tions will be the divine plan. 

Even now that plan seems nearer ful- 
fillment. Men are coming to see the 
fuller meaning of life. The levels of 
living are set at a higher plane. The 
units of measurement are larger, the 
standards of value are fairer—for our- 
selves, for all men, as we learn that we 
have natures and needs alike. 

In wonderful ways great teachers are 
leading the people, marshaling the forces 
that shall finally lift them out of the 
shadow. There are the small forces, 
such as the gentle ministry that gives 
oneself to the needy. There are the 
mighty forces, the great movements to 
fight disease, to promote purity, to pro- 
tect the laborer, to save the child. There 
are the countless methods of education. 
There is the pleasant drawing, as by the 
light touch of a child, along the paths of 
the playground, to health and strength. 

To these have been added, in later 
years, various methods of redeeming 
the home. 

Too much of these forces has been 
needed to clear away the wreckage 
among the ruins. But now we can look 
across the “waste places” that shall be 
rebuilt, the “desolations” that shall be 
raised up, to that joyful day of the 
prophecy when all of this social effort 
is to have its flowering in the beauty 
of a higher life for all humanity. The 
“beauty” that, the prophet proclaimed, 
shall be given for “ashes,” is to be, the 
translators tell us, as the garland crown 
of the bridegroom that shall replace the 
symbol of mourning, the ashes upon the 
head. 

The ashes—all that chokes the spark 
of life, all that is a part or a reminder 
of hopeless despair—are to be put aside. 

The low and bestial life, all that is 
groveling, is ashes. 

Disease, vice, dissipation, are ashes. 

Strife, discord, lawlessness, are ashes. 

Toil without rest or recreation, is 
ashes. 

These are to be cast away, and ind 
stead we shall have the redeemed life, 
the reinstated family, the restored home. 

It is to be the crowning of life with 
its radiant graces, its shining and su- 
preme joy! 

(THe Enp.] 
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Dewitt C. Gardner 
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11,000 Agents to Help in 
Public Health Work 


THE METROPOLITAN is offering to public health officers the co-operation 
of its 11,000 agents who visit the homes of 10,000,000 policyholders 
every week. 

"THE PRIME MOTIVE is to hasten the day when the working people of 
the United States wili understand and appreciate the motives which 
inspire health officers in their activities. Then 

THEIR CO-OPERATION can be depended upon for the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances; 


THEIR HELP can be secured to enable health officers to obtain the appro- 
priations necessary for their work. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION can be secured by the moral pressure which policy- 
holders can bring to bear both through correspondence and by per- 
sonal interviews with aldermen, councilmen and members of state 
legislatures. - 


THE METROPOLITAN has offered the services of its agents to the health 
officers of cities of 20,000 or more population. 
These men have participated in some notable 
health campaigns. 


@ A circular distributed to 300,000 industrial 
policyholders helped enforce the St. Louis 
tenement house ordinance. 

@ In 1913, our agents helped in city cleaning 
campaigns in 35 cities. Some 50 more will be 
added this year. 
Q “The Child,” our booklet on the care of babies 
and young children, is mailed by some health 
officers to addresses taken from their daily records 
of births. 

@ The booklets “Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids,” 
and “Health of the Worker,” are being used as 
text books in the public schools. 

===  Incertain cities, the chil- 
4g | dren of the “Health and 
| Happiness League” have 
| been organized into juve- 
nile municipalities to aid 
the officials in enforcing 
local ordinances. 
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FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 
p A By Josephine Goldmark. The scientific 
The first of the social surveys, an undertaking that has profoundly influenced pasis of the movement for reducing the 
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